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A ig the idealist there is nothing more 

suggestive than a great world’s fair 
such as that which is attracting all the 
world to Paris this year. The _ great 
assemblage of all peoples, of all languages, 
at a common center in order that each may 
exhibit to the others the best that it has 
produced, is the supreme achievement of 
human fraternity. To the imaginative 
eye a great international exhibition is a lat- 
ter-day feast of Pentecost, in which unfort- 
unately the gift of tongues is imparted not 
suddenly if at all. The meeting of the 
nations constitutes it a kind of materialized 
Eucharist, a solemn celebration of the 
reality of the brotherhood of the race, a 
sacramental affirmation of the central truth: 
All ye are members one of another. It is 
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at such gatherings that Humanity becomes 
momentarily conscious of its unity. They 
are at once a consecration of the toilsome 
progress of the past and a renewed pledge 
that the endless march forward will be 
resumed with vigor. 

If these be the reflections of the dreamer, 
very different are the thoughts of the ma- 
jority of those who are crowding the City 
of Palaces on the banks of the Seine. To 
the ordinary visitor the exhibition is, in 
Barnum’s classic phrase, ‘‘the greatest show 
on earth’’—the greatest and also the 
cheapest. Access to the Exposition costs 
only fifty-five centimes—eleven cents—less 
than sixpence English money. It is true 
that there are side-shows innumerable, 
admission to which costs extra—you need 
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OPENING DAY: 


fifteen dollars if you do the whole round— 
but the Exposition itself is free to all who 
can beg, borrow or steal eleven cents. 

The Exposition is from first to last an 
immense novelty. To those who are always 
crying out to be shown something new 
under the sun there is to be immense attrac- 
tion in the mere fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the Trocadero and the Eiffel Tower, 


AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF PRESIDENT 


LOUBET. 

the whole Exposition is brand-new. Five 
years ago not even the foundations existed 
of the streets of palaces which have sprung 
up like an architectural exhalation from 
the banks of the Seine. Jonah'’s gourd 
and Satan's palace in pandemonium hold 
the record for +*speed, but the Exposition 
Everything is new, 
less of 


makes a good third. 
therefore everything is more or 
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A CLIFFSIDE SETTLEMENT, SWISS VILLAGE. 


a surprise. The straining after novelty 
has perhaps been carried too far. The 
never-before idea is probably responsible 
for the bizarre eccentricity of the chief 
the Place 
which, alike in shape, color and decoration, 


entrance on de la Concorde, 
resembles nothing that has before existed on 
land or sea. 

To most people a visit to the Exposition 
is @ gorgeous picnic, neither more nor less. 
They flock to the great show as rustics 
crowd to a country fair, and for much the 
They want to be amused, 
to be surprised, to have all their senses 


same reason. 
besieged at once, to find themselves in the 
center of a tumult of sensations, the whirl 
and commotion being all the more welcome 
because it contrasts so much with the dull 


gray monotony of their every day. They 
prefer to be stunned and dazed by the 
crowding clamor of new sensations. It is 


a kind of delightfully innocent intoxica- 
tion, not, alas! without its avenging head- 


ache. Those who complain that these 
great exhibitions are too confusing to be 
instructive, testify to one great element of 
their attractiveness. Human beings like 
to be confused better than to be instructed. 
The delight which children take in *‘dizzy- 
ing’’ each other asserts itself in afterlife 
in innumerable ways. Tobacco and strong 
drink, drugs and opiates of all kinds, the 
dance of the dervishes and much of the 
ecstasies of the religious, fascinate because 
they induce that partial giddiness or dizzi- 
ness or ‘‘mussyness’> so much desired by 
mortal men. It lifts them momentarily off 
the too, too solid earth into the buoyant 
air, where they float listlessly, dreaming in 
world. They are out of them- 
selves pro tem, and we all like to be out 


another 


of ourselves sometimes. 

The stimulating effect of the Exposition 
is best felt at night when most of the ex- 
hibits are under lock and key. It is a 
curious fact that the French, who presum- 
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INTERIOR OF AGRICULTURAL BUILDING ON OPENING DAY. 


ably know their business as the expert 
showmen of the world, charge twice as 
much for admission to their show when 
the exhibits are locked up as when they 
are open for inspection. From eight to ten 
in the morning, before the exhibits are 
in view, and from six to twelve at night, 
after they have been locked up, you pay 
double the admission charged between ten 
and six when all the contents of the Exposi- 
tion are open to the visitor. At night the 
City of Palaces becomes a veritable City of 


Light. Victor Hugo gave that title to Paris 
itself. But the city which has grown up 


within the city beloved by Victor Hugo, 
is indeed worthy of that name. It is one 
blaze from end to end. Electric lighting 
was but in its infancy eleven years ago. 
The art of improving gas-light by the in- 
candescent mantle practically un- 
known. This year, gas, which was threat- 
ened with extinction by its rival, elec- 
tricity, has achieved a brilliant revenge. 
The garden of the Exposition, the quon- 
dam Champ de Mars, between the Eiffel 
Tower and the Palace of Electricity is lit 
up exclusively by gas-jets fitted with the 
incandescent mantle. The effect is incom- 
parably better than anything produced 
by the electric light. It is as steady as 
the incandescent electric filament and as 


gt 
was 


bright as the arc-light. Now and then 
the mantles take fire and a small conflagra- 
tion ensues, but beyond the virtual extinc- 
tion of the light no harm results. For the 
illumination of the Exposition, 
dynamos driven by fifteen thousand horse- 
power are required. The dome of the 
Algerian Building, and the Andalusian 
Tower, stand out conspicuous, fretted all 
over with golden light. Besides the usual 
arc-lights casting their dark shadows on 
pavement and on building, there are the 
searchlights from the summits of the Eiffel 
Tower, and the powerful searchlight 
from the lighthouse of the North German 
Lloyds, whose brilliant ray, like the finger 
of some sun-god, wakes into vivid life 
the slumbering buildings on which it 
plays. The telescope in the Optical Palace 
boasts that it brings the moon within fifty- 
eight meters. But the innumerable arc- 
lamps among the trees fill the shady streets 
of the Exposition with dazzling light, 
and make the great World's Fair one per- 
petual Feast of Lanterns. 

The eye is full of light and the ear of 
Bands of abound. Al 
fresco concerts are given by military bands 
both by day and night. Innumerable res- 
taurants purvey music with their dinners. 
You are hardly ever out cf range of some 


electric 


sound. music 
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MIRROR WITH PORCELAIN FRAME, FROM GERMANY. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


orchestra. And over all and through all, 
forming the perpetual background or sub- 
note, are heard the tread of multitudinous 
feet, and the babel of voices in all the 
languages spoken under heaven—French, 
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the Exposition. In Paris, it has often been 
remarked, dynasties rise and fall but the 
reign of the Chef goes on forever. ‘‘O 
Cook, live forever!’’ is the granted prayer 


of the Frenchman who has elevated cook- 











BUILDING OF THE GERMAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


of course, being everywhere predominant, 
and after French, German. 

I have mentioned the restaurants. They 
constitute the most popular adjunct of 


ery to the dignity of a fine art and has 
converted his kitchen into the nearest 
approach to a Holy of Holies that Vol- 
taire’s countrymen can be induced to rec- 
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the cooks of the world 
when bidden to Paris hastened thither, 
knowing that they display 
their skill in the gastronomic capital of 
the world. They have not succeeded in 
wresting the laurels from the brow of the 
French the Parisian chef 
admits that they have not been unworthy 
of his steel. The Hungarians have now 
most commendation. The Anglo-Saxons 
have not distinguished themselves in the 
competition. With eating goes drinking, 
and from cocktails to hydromel all bever- 
ages are supplied to him who can pay. 
The French, who have made great progress 
in brewing since 1889, exhibit a brewery 
in full operation. Of the 


ognize. Hence 


were to 


cook, but even 


wines, from 
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by its attendants, cheap, convenient, and 
anywhere and carrying 
To be wheeled from palace 
to palace, and, without any exertion on 
your part, to stop in an easy-chair as long 
as you please before any exhibit; to havea 
seat wherever you are, and to be relieved 


capable of going 
every weight. 


from any obligation to use any faculties 
but those of observation—this surely is 


The attendants are 
They cgnnot, of course, carry 


sight-seeing de luxe. 
very civil. 
you upstairs, but they take the empty chair 
upstairs to meet you at each landing. The 
charge for these fauteuils roulants is only 
three francs per hour. For rapid locomo- 
tion there is nothing to beat the electric 
railway which traverses the ground on the 
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lordly champagne down to the humble 
ordinaire, there is store enough to satisfy 
the thirst of Rabelaisian heroes. 

To hear, to drink—all 
these are good, but you must also move. 
Movement made easy, is the watchword 
of the automobile era. Inside the Exposi- 
tion the automobile has not been pressed 
into the service of man. Except as an 
exhibit, the automobile remains 
the gates, with the bicycle and the cab. 
But there is no lack of aids to locomotion. 
The land gondola of the Exposition, the 
wheeled chair—the Bath chair, as they call 
it in England—is omnipresent. It 
high wooden three-wheeled chair wheeled 


see, to eat, to 


outside 


is a 


The cars are near, 
To Americans, 
however, the rapidity of their motion seems 


other side of the river. 
and their speed is swift. 


less remarkable than to their slower-moving 
the old The most 
popular means of locomotion is the moving 
platform, an ingenious invention which 
first popularized at Chicago in the 
year of the World’s Fair. The elevated 
railway traverses the Exposition from the 
Invalides to the Champ de Mars. The 
sections of the platform form parts of an 


cousins in country. 


was 


rotates without ceas- 
ing from morning to night. It is very 
popular with the visitors, very unpopular 
with the inhabitants of the neighboring 


endless circle which 
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DOWN THE 
houses, who find their privacy invaded by 
the endless procession of platform trav- 
elers at the level of their first-story win- 
dows. They also complain that the cease- 
less rumbling of the wheels renders conver- 
sation impossible. 

The great wheel which figured so con- 
spicuously as a popular elevator at Chicago 
and at London is one of the side-shows of 
the Exposition. The stationary balloon 
finds no place even in that category. No 
one can get higher into the air from the 
Exposition grounds than by taking a five- 
franc ride in the elevator to the summit of 
the Eiffel Tower. 

The river steamers, the swift and grace- 
ful hirondelles of the Seine, ply constantly 
between the right and left banks on which 
the Exposition is built. It is extraordinary 
the extent to which the French have util- 
ized their river. It is not tidal-wave and so 
can be handled more unceremoniously than 
if twice every twenty-four hours the water 
rose and fell fifteen to twenty feet. Hav- 
ing to deal with a stream whose waters in 
summer-time seldom exceed a well-ascer- 
tained level, the Exposition-builders pro- 
ceeded to extend their territory by board- 
ing over long narrow strips of the river. 
The whole of M. Robidu’s quaint and 
interesting reproduction of Old Paris is 
built upon a platform reared on_ piles 
driven into the bed of the river. In 
like manner the Quay of the Nations on 
the other side is largely borrowed from the 
river-bed. The river itself is the main 
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DRE Ill. FOREIGN POWERS ON THE LEFT. 

street of the Exposition. In hot weather 
the fragrance reminds one of Venice, but, 
odorous or otherwise, the bright, rushing 
current along which the steamer-swallows 
of the Seine are perpetually passing adds 
immensely to the general effect. 

The chief feature of the Exposition is 
the bridging of the Seine by the new Alex- 
ander Third Bridge. It is the most 
decorated bridge in Europe. It is not 
merely a triumph of the modern Pontifex 
Maximus, it is an emblem and symbol of a 
great political fact. As the Russo-French 
alliance links together the East and West, 
so the Bridge Alexander III. links together 
the right and left banks of the Seine. The 
foundation-stone was laid by the present 
Emperor Nicholas II. It is named after 
his father and it is regarded by the French 
as an imperishable monument to the inde- 
structible league which guarantees the in- 
dependence of Europe from the domination 
of Germany. Huge bronze figures in the 
center of the bridge symbolize on one side 
the Seine, on the other the Neva. In the 
bridge itself, in its structure and in all its 
decorative details, the same idea is con- 
stantly repeated, the idea of the alliance 
between Russia and France—the league of 
peace which guarantees the equilibrium of 
Europe against the preponderance of 
German power. The lofty pylons  sur- 
mounted by highly gilt equestrian groups 
of France—industrial, martial and the like 
—have female figures emblematical of Paris 
at different epochs carved in stone at their 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


base. Add to these sculptures the four 
groups of flower-wreathed which 
stand out on each side of the approaches 
to the bridge and you can form some idea 
of the bridge which is the grand clou of 
the Exposition. It is spacious, with noble 
sidewalks sloping gently to the curbstone. 
In many ways it is one of the most notable 
It is not the only 
bridge by which the Seine has been crossed 
for the sake of the Exposition. The old 
bridge from the Trocadero to the Champ 


lions 


of modern bridges. 


STAIRCASE 


Mars has been widened, and new foot- 
bridges have been thrown across the river. 

This utilization of the river for the pur- 
poses of the Exposition is characteristic of 
the whole show. There is nothing more 
marvelous in the Exposition than the way 
in which the Exposition itself has been 
built in the heart of Paris as a bird builds 
its in the midst of a thicket. To 
found accommodations for all the 
exhibits, even if they had been packed like 


de 


nest 
have 
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sardines in a case, would have been no easy 
matter. But to afford them all ample air, 
and space enough to have lodged them in 
stately palaces, and at the same time to 
have produced no impression of crowding, 
is a triumph of which Paris may well be 
proud. Not only is there no sense of 
overcrowding but the opposite impression 
has been produced. There seems to be so 
much more The buildings—alas, 
ephemera stately. The 
roadways are broad. Everywhere there is 


space. 
of a day-—are 


IN THE AUSTRIAN BUILDING, 


a pleasant sense of light and air and elbow- 
room. 

This is notably the case in the great 
avenue which has been opened up from the 
Champs Elys¢es to the Invalides, crossing 
the Seine by the Alexander Third Bridge. 
To create this broad vista it was necessary 
to demolish the old building, the relic of 
former exhibitions, familiar as the home of 
the French Salon. 


In its place there has arisen one of the 
25 
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largest and most imposing of modern edi- 
fices, the great Palace of the Beaux Arts, a 
permanent structure in stone and iron with 
glazed roof, which is not unworthy of the city 
of the Louvre. The great groups of sculpt- 
ure in front of the noble facade, the elab- 
orate and beautiful carving and bas-relief 
work over the doorway, are more ambitious 
than anything attempted of late years. 
Long after the Exposition is forgotten, the 
-alace of the Beaux Arts will attract atten- 
tion as one of the famous buildings of the 
modern world. On the opposite side of 
the avenue stands the Little Palace devoted 
to Retrospective Art. It is not so im- 
posing an edifice as the Beaux Arts, but it 
also is highly decorated and keeps company 
well with its neighbor across the road. 
Between the two palaces, the avenue passes 
straight across the river and continues be- 
tween lofty staff palaces until it loses 
itself in the shadow of the vast dome of 
the Invalides, whose somewhat somber 
gilding offers a marked contrast to the 
brilliant gilding of the figures of Fame 
which surmount the pylons of the bridge. 

One of the greatest charms of the Expo- 
sition is the extent to which it 
by trees. You are never out of sight of a 
If the whole Exposition cannot 


is shaded 


tree. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


be said to have been built under the shade 
of a spreading beech, it is nevertheless 
true that there are trees everywhere. It is 
extraordinary that there should be so many 
trees in the heart of a great city. The 
Parisians, however, are faithful to the cult 
of the tree, of the earliest forms of 
nature-worship. Many and varied are the 


one 


expedients which they have adopted in 
order to avoid the necessity of using the 


sacrilegious ax. In one building dedicated 
to American exhibits a row of trees forms 
the columns of the nave. Each trunk is 
with _ staff up the 
height of the roof, over which the foliage 
forms a pleasant shade from the summer 
sun. The effect of the electric light upon 
the leaves is beautiful, and the dark shad- 
ows of branches upon the white walls pro- 
duce an effect which might easily be mis- 
taken for marble. 

It is difficult to realize that the great 
white structures towering aloft over the 
trees are mere lath and plaster. <A frame- 
work of iron, a lattice of wood, a sheet of 
wire netting, suffice to form a structure 
which, when overlaid with staff, presents 
all the of solid stone. It is 
amazing what excellent effects can be pro- 
duced by a trowel and a paint-brush. If 


surrounded carried 


semblance 
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some process could but be invented to give 
permanence to the plaster, staff would 
revolutionize the whole outward appearance 
of our cities. The surface is admirable for 
fresco-work and some of the mural decora- 
tion is so good that it seems a sin anda 
shame to waste it upon material which like 
the grass of the field to-day is and to-mor- 
row is cast into the rubbish-heap. By far 
the most ornate specimen of decorated 
staff work is to be found in the Italian 
Building. Most of the French buildings 
are in plain white with here and there a 
fresco illustrative of the exhibits within. 
But the Italian Palace, in the style of the 
Renaissance, is one blaze of color from end 


richness almost garish to the eye accus- 
tomed to the more sober coloring of our 
northern skies. 

There is nothing corresponding to the 
Court of Honor at Chicago, with its 
stately classic beauty. Paris had not the 
vast open space which gave the American 
architects the opportunity of which they 
made such admirable use. The Exposition 
as a whole and in each of its sections will 
compare favorably even with the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. There is more bric-a- 
brac about it than in previous exhibitions, 
but the general effect of the bric-d-brac is 
not unpleasing. 

It would be a mistake to regard it as a 
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SMALL PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 


to end. Its cupolas are copied from those 
of the Church of St. Mark in Venice. The 
idea of the decoration of the towers was 
taken from the Palace of the Doges. On 
the walls are displayed in brilliant colors 
the arms of the various Italian states. 
From the niches in the facade statues and 
busts of the great Italian artists and poets 
look down upon the Street of Nations. A 
great dome surmounted by an eagle with 
outspread wings rises in the center. The 
whole building, with its friezes in mosaic 
on a groundwork of gold, its elaborate 
carvings, its stately windows and its lofty 
gates, produces an effect of overpowering 


World Exhibition made to scale. It is 
primarily a French exhibition. The 
French have no doubt made room for the 
exhibits of other nations. But the Expo- 
sition as a whole is distinctly French. 
French exhibits are most conspicuous, and 
sometimes one feels as if the foreign ex- 
hibits were introduced rather as a foil 
to the French than for any other pur- 
pose. The English-speaking world occu- 
pies no space at the Exposition commensu- 
rate with the area which it covers in the 
world at large. This is very conspicuous 
in the colonial annexes. The colonies of 
Great Britain in the Exposition are alto- 
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gether thrown into the shade by the build- 
ings devoted to the colonies of France. The 
Indian Empire is nowhere beside Algeria 

-a country which would not form more 
than a province in Hindostan. There is 
the same absence of proportion in many 
other directions. 


The Exposition may be regarded in one 
sense as a gigantic advertisement of the 
fact—of which the world at large is some- 
times oblivious—that France is one of the 
greatest of colonial powers. It is true 
that the French colonies do not pay. 
They are a drain upon the mother-country 
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rather than a source of strength. But 
France is as proud of them as a fine lady is 
proud of her diamonds. Their brilliantly 
decorated buildings are allotted ample 
space. France puts her colonies into the 
corner lots, and takes good care that the 
best of her goods are in the show-win- 
dows. The same thing may be said of 
France's great ally, Russia. The Czar has 
no pavilion in the Street of Nations, but 
all the resources of Russia have been lav- 
ishly drawn upon to afford the world a 
magnificent object-lesson as to the riches, 
the extent and the possibilities of the im- 
perial domain in Northern Asia. The 
Russian Asiatic Building, near the Troca- 
dero, is externally one of the most pictur- 
esque aud internally one of the most 
interesting in the whole exhibition. Siberia, 
hitherto regarded as the dumping-ground 
of political exiles, a vast wilderness of eternal 
frost, now for the first time is revealed as 
the Canada of Russia, and no effort has 
been spared to impress the visitor with its 
extent and resources. 

The Exposition, strange to say, is much 
more popular with visitors than with Pa- 
risians. It is indeed quite possible that 
this may be the last World’s Show held 
in Paris. England began the series of In- 
ternational Exhibitions in 1851. But since 
then Paris, as the world capital, has 
been regarded as the natural site of all 
such World’s Fairs. Now, however, in the 
opinion of many Parisians it is time for 
other countries to undertake the duty. So 
general is the feeling that there are some 
who attribute the defeat of the Repub- 
licans by the Nationalists at the recent mu- 
nicipal election in no small measure to the 
unpopularity of the Exposition. A very 
shrewd and dispassionate observer, whose 
position as the conductor of a widely circu- 
lated review. brings him into close touch 
with every shade of political and social 
opinion, has given it as his opinion that 
there will be no more exhibitions in Paris. 
When asked for the reason for this some- 
what surprising declaration, he said :— 

**There are many reasons—some good, 
some bad. One which may not occur to 
foreigners is the extent to which exhibi- 
tions increase the mischievous attraction 
which Paris has always had for the. provin- 
cial. Whenever there is an exhibition in 


Paris, special efforts are made to bring to 
the capital hundreds of thousands of hard- 
working country folks who but for the 
exhibition would never have left their 
native fields. Paris itself is quite power- 
ful enough a lodestone without the added 
attractions of a great World Fair. The 
gaiety, the brilliance, the glamour, of the 
prolonged féte add a hundredfold to the 
natural attractiveness of the city. The 
provincial becomes discontented with the 
dull round of rural life. Some fine day he 
leaves his plow or his shop and comes to 
Paris to try his fortune. What we want 
is not to increase the charm of the city, 
but to lessen its fatal fascination for the 
countryman. 

‘‘The effect of the exhibition on Paris 
itself is not by any means wholesome. No 
doubt you can romance about the .stimu- 
lating moral and intellectual influence of 
the world’s pilgrimage to the Mecca of 
civilization. But to how many Parisians 
is the Exhibition anything more than a pro- 
longed féte, in which every one is more or 
less given up to pleasure-seeking? Every 
one with leisure and money comes to have 
a good time. And what does having a 
good time mean? It means for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of one 
thousand to satiate the senses, to 
plunge into every kind of excitement, for 
the most part innocent enough, but all 
aiming at amusement as their alpha and 
omega. This may be all very well fora 
week ora month. But imagine the satur- 
nalia prolonged for six months and the 
excitement kept up by the continual arrival 
of fresh hordes of pleasure-seekers. 

‘*This, you may say, is too elevated a 
conception for the mass of the voters who 
returned the Nationalists at the last elec- 
tion. Perhaps you are right. The small 
bourgeoisie and workingmen do not argue 
like philosophers. What they say is that 
every exhibition always has the same re- 
sult. It fills the pockets of the few to 
increase the price of everything for every- 
body else. 

‘*Then there is yet another reason, which 
weighs most with the thoughtful who 
really decide such matters in the long run. 
How is it, they ask, that each successive ex- 
hibition has already resulted in destroying 
a French monopoly in some industry? 
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Ten years ago French silks commanded the 
market of the world. But in 1889, the 
Russians who came to our exhibition con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing all that we 
taught them in the art of silk culture. 
They returned to their native country and 
set to work to develop silk. What is the 
result? To-day Russia is beating France in 
the silk market. Russians are everywhere 
ousting French silks with their own, and 
they would never have known how if we had 
not taught them. You object that other 
nations send their exhibits and that we can 
if we choose learn as much from them as 
they learn from us. But no Frenchman 
thinks that. It may be conceit. Perhaps 
it is. Perhaps also conservatism has some- 
thing to do with it. But as a matter 
of fact, the French exhibits at a Paris ex- 
hibition are naturally more complete than 
the exhibits of any other nation. It is now 
the turn of Germany or of England. If they 
hold the next exhibition in Berlin or in Lon- 
don we shall go there to learn from them.”’ 

My friend probably exaggerated the un- 
popularity of the Exposition. But the 
sentiments which he expressed and which 
I have reproduced are widely shared by 
many Frenchmen. If there be any truth in 
his prediction, it is an additional reason 
why the present opportunity should be 
made the most of. For no other city in 
the world is so ideal a place for the hold- 
ing of an international exhibition as Paris. 
If it were for nothing else than the glorious 
vista which begins with the Louvre and 
ends with the Arc de Triomphe, Paris is 
and must ever remain one of the great 
shrines toward which the pilgrims of 


humanity bend their steps. The city 
itself is a permanent exhibition. It may 
not be altogether an ideal capital of civili- 
zation, but no other city combines so many 
elements of interest and preserves so many 
great memories of the past in a casket of 
such unequaled charm. 

Of the exhibits at the Exposition I have 
said nothing. They demand more careful 
treatment in a separate article. There is 
not one exhibit in any of the eighteen 
groups, or one hundred and twenty-one 
classes, into which the Exposition divides 
all the products of human industry, which 
is not the slowly evolved outcome of the 
labor of unnumbered myriads of toilers, 
now one and all as forgotten as the coral 
insects whose tiny bodies build up islands 
in the Pacific. Even in the exhibits of the 
best handiwork of to-day, how vast the 
abyss between the best of one nation and 
the best of the other! In time that abyss 
will be filled, as the still vaster abyss has 
been filled that yawns between the paint- 
ings of Raphael and the rude drawings 
which paleolithic men traced with a burnt 
stick on the walls of their caves. One by 
one, each undistinguished unit will con- 
tribute the almost imperceptible atom of 
her life’s endeavor, and pass out and die. 
And over the scene of their myriad activi- 
ties the future man will walk unheeding 
and ungrateful, as we walk to-day. 
They have labored and we have entered 
into their labors. Not the least of the 
gains of the Exposition is that it reminds 
even the least reflective amongst us how 
vast is the sum of gratitude which we owe 
to those who have gone before. 
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BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


lage else in the United States 
4 is the growth of wealth and luxury 
since the civil war so impressively in evi- 
Not 
the great cities, for there poverty is also in 


dence as it is in Newport. even in 














evidence. There are no signs of a pro- 
letariat in the oldest and most famous of 
our sea-side resorts, nothing but a bour- 
geoisie and a plutocracy. Even the hack- 
men have the air more of an indigenous 


‘*fierce democratie’’ than of the imported 


ENTRANCE-HALL AND STAIRCASE AT 


while the watermen are of 
and Yankee 
The ‘‘fair sea-port town’ 
of Longfellow’s poem of a generation ago 
is still there, with its colonial reminis- 


‘*lower classes, *’ 
a strictly autochthonous 


development. 
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cences and suggestions. But the poem is 
obsolete as a representation of the present 
and most characteristic Newport. That is 
the Capua upon the Cliffs, inhabited by a 
race apart which is a strict plutocracy, 


confining its association to itself and 
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retaining enough of the mercantile spirit, 
it is reported, to conduct its ‘‘fashionable 
arrangements’’ in a spirit of strict reci- 
procity. Only in Newport, for example, 
are officers of the army and navy not ex 
officio ‘‘in society,’’ and it is only a few 
years since a foreign Admiral who was 
entertained ‘‘on the Cliffs’’ 
wonder that no members of his own pro- 


expressed 


fession should have been asked to meet 
him. The visitor, seeing the equipages of 


the wealthy ‘‘shine like meteors and their 
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siteness was the remark of a pertinently 
impertinent bric-d-brac dealer to the cot- 
tager who had expostulated with him on 
the monstrous price he charged for an old 
plate: ‘Well, nothing is so 
common in Newport as money. Now this 
is not common.’’ 

The transformation of the place is most 
impressively expressed in the architecture, 
as is to be expected. In the sixties, the 
cottages were really cottages. The earliest 
were the regulation ‘‘villas in the Italian 


you see, 
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palaces rise like exhalations,’’ is moved to 
repeat the exclamation of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
servant-girl at sight of the Sistine Madonna, 
‘*Lor’, mum, how expensive!** A 
paper correspondent, who had written that 
the summer colony of Newport ‘‘devoted 
themselves to pleasure regardless of ex- 
pense,’’ was pertinently corrected by the 
late Colonel Waring, himself a Newporter, 
who explained that what they really did 
was to devote themselves to expense re- 
gardless of pleasure. Of the same appo- 


news- 


style’’ that prevailed elsewhere, executed 
of modest dimensions and plain material. 
To them chalets in the 
Americanized Swiss style, and these were 
apt to be pretty and fairly sure to be 
appropriate to the purpose and the climate, 
if not to their surroundings of a classical 
and ‘‘elegant’’ landscape. They were, in 
fact, like magnified and more permanent 
tents pitched by the shore with their 
umbrageous appurtenances. Mr. Henry 
James has vividly presented the Newport 


succeeded some 
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of the seventies in ‘‘An International 
Episode’’ :— 
‘*Everything looked as if it had received 
a coat of fresh paint the day before—the red 
roofs, the green shutters, the clean, bright 
browns and buffs of the house fronts. 
They found themselves face to face 
with the ocean and with a very picturesque 
structure, resembling a magnified chalet, 
which was perched upon a green embank- 
ment just above it. The house had a ve- 
randa of extraordinary width all around it, 
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Desert to Atlantic City, but it has ,quite 
ceased to be characteristic of the oldest and 
most famous of all. Another shrewd 
observer, M. Paul Bourget, in his ‘*Outre 
Mer,’’ has given the impression of the 
Newport of the nineties—the impression of 
an architectural museum, having nothing 
of the air of a temporary resort, but rather 
of a ‘‘continuing city,’’ reared of monu- 
mental material, and above all regardless 
of expense. Indeed, the French tourist 


by reason of seeing Newport first was 
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and a great many doors and windows stand- 
ing open to the veranda. These various 
apertures had, in common, such an access- 
ible, hospitable air, such a breezy flutter 
within of light curtains, such expansive 
thresholds and reassuring interiors, that 
our friends hardly knew which was the 
regular entrance, and, after hesitating a 
moment, presented themselves at one of the 
windows. ”’ 

This will still serve as a composite image 
of the other seaside resorts from Mount 


induced to make some rash generalizations 
about the United States in general, which 
a wider observation would have shown 
him would not hold good. They may 
have been nearly as rash as was, according 
to Goldsmith, the famous generalization 
from the experience by a preceding French 
traveler of his first inn that the landlords 
of Alsace were all drunken and the iand- 
ladies all red-haired. 

Nevertheless, M. Bourget’s presentation 
is vivid enough to be worth reproducing :— 
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‘*Tt is here that this spirit of ‘go-ahead’ 
proper to America is recognized in magnifi- 
cences of building highly significant, when 
one thinks that these dwellings serve for 
six weeks or two months of summer, and 


that they imply a four-horse coach, a 


yacht—sometimes two, sail and steam—a 
private car, a house in New York and 
another in the country. Here is a man 
who has lived much in England, and it has 
pleased him to have, on one of the slopes 
of Rhode Island, an English abbey in the 
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style of Queen Elizabeth. Another loves 
France, and it has suited him to possess, 
in view of the Atlantic, a chiteau of the 
French Renaissance. There is the chiteau 
which recalls to you Azay, Chenonceaux and 
the Loire, with the clear slow ribbon of its 
water, wound, unwound, rewound around 
the black sands of the islets. A third has 
built a marble palace, like’ Trianon, with 
pilasters having Corinthian Capitals as large 
as those of the temple ‘of Baalbec. And 
these are not the ‘‘something like it,’’ of 
those pretentious and incompetent attempts 
which in every country make ridiculous 
the boasters and the parvenus. No. The 
detail and the finish disclose conscientious 
study and technical pains. Evidently, the 
best artist has been chosen. He has had 
liberty and he has had money. Above all, 
money. . . . As in the harbor and the 
streets of New York so much activity con- 
founds you, in these avenues of Newport 
so much wealth astounds you. It revolts 
you or it ravishes you, accordingly as you 
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are nearer to socialism or to snobbery. 
The disinterested observer who looks at a 
city as he would look at an ant-hill, recog- 
nizes there the same fact at the 
first hour, a something intemperate and 


observed 


unbridled. The American genius seems 
not to know measure. The buildings of 


utility that these people construct, when 
they are tall are too tall. Their houses of 
leisure, when they are refined are too re- 
fined: When they set themselves to spend- 
ing money, they must spend too much in 
order to have the sensation of having spent 
enough.’’ 


The Newport, indeed, 
prevents it from being typical, though it 
prevent it from being highly 
And, even as to Newport, 


uniqueness of 
does not 
symptomatic. 
the generalization of a regardlessness of 
expense, though obvious, does not proceed 
from a wide induction. The majority of 
the summer residents are still cottagers. 
The ‘‘palacers’’ are few in number, al- 
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though the palaces are so conspicuous as to 
be characterizing. The ‘‘Ochre Point 


Club,’’ invented by local envy, to which 
the initiation fee is a million dollars, must 
be strictly a coterie, a very select coterie, 
and as amusing as one would expect from 
that particular principle of selection. 
Nevertheless, the palaces are 


tremen- 
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dously in evidence. There cannot be such 
a display of sumptuosity in so limited an 
area at any other watering-place in the 
world as that which borders the Cliffs 
on the most eligible building-site, perhaps, 
that the whole Atlantic coast affords. For 
the most part, they have supplanted cot- 


tages or villas. Indeed, some of them still 




















BILLIARD-ROOM, 
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aim at the cottage or villa character, though 
carried out with an expensiveness which 
denies that purpose and puts it to shame :— 


‘* They passed a cottage with a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility ; 
And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is the pride that apes humility.” 

But there is no affectation of humility 
about such palaces as ‘‘Ochre Court’’ and 
‘*Marble ’> and ‘‘The Breakers.”’ 
They are palaces confessed, and the most 
palatial of them is ‘‘The Breakers.’’ The 
three, as it happens, are all from the same 
hand, that of the late Richard Morris Hunt, 
and exteriorly, I think that nobody would 
call ‘‘The Breakers’’ the most artistic. 
That distinction pretty clearly belongs to 
‘*Ochre Court,’’? which is a chiteau, very 
like the one M. Bourget had in view, and 
that recalled to him Azay, Chenonceaux 
and the Loire. The idea of a Roman villa, 
a ‘‘sea-side palace’’ at Capua, say, in the 
Imperial period, seems to have been in the 
minds of the architect and owner of ‘‘The 
3reakers, ’’ 


House 


gardlessness of expense astounded and 
rather revolted Horace. This idea seems 
to me to have been much more completely 
and artistically expressed in Mr. Hunt's 
first design, which perhaps exists only in 
the form of a perspective sketch. This was 
for a much lower and simpler building 
than the actual erection, a pavilion which, 
with all its sumptuosity, gave the true no- 
tion of a sea-side place, a temporary abode, 
a tent, even though a tent wrought in 
marble, pitched by the beach for resort 
rather than for residence. It promised as 
artistic an expression of this phase of 
‘‘lordly pleasure-house’’ as ‘‘Ochre Court’’ 
is an artistic reproduction of the chiteau 
of the French Renaissance. It is a pity 
that it could not have been executed, to 
have added an interesting variant to the 
types of villas already to be seen. Why 
it was not, I do not know. Possibly on 
account of the need of more ‘‘accommoda- 
tion’’ than could be obtained in so low a 
building on so restricted a plat. » The de- 
pendencies and offices of a country-seat, if 
they are distributed on one or -two floors, 
take up more room than can be spared 
for a site on the Cliffs at Newport, and 
accordingly have to be superposed, to the 


injury of the architectural expression. 


one of those of which the re- 
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Even in ‘‘Ochre Court’’ they are assembled 
in an annex of four stories, and this annex is 
the chief drawback to the complete success 
of that admirable work. The assemblage 
of them in ‘‘The Breakers’’ under one roof 
with the main apartments, and in a third 
story and an attic, inevitably gives the 
building the air of a town mansion—in this 
case, of a Roman palace in Rome rather 
than of a Roman villa at Capua. There 
would be nothing incongruous in the design 
of ‘‘The Breakers’’ for the town-house of 
a multimillionaire who can afford himself, 
as one multimillionaire has lately afforded, 
himself, the luxury of enough grounds for 
the frame and setting of such a mansi@m 
And to say that is, of course, to say that 
there is something incongruous in the erec- 
tion of it as a summer place on the Cliffs 
at Newport, where it has even an aspect as 
much ‘‘institutional’’ as domestic, even of 
domesticity raised to the ‘*palatial’’ power. 
In its actual place this great bulk of light 
limestone has distinctly a ‘‘public’’ air, 
which all the pains taken with the 
design and detailing of the features do not 
suffice to remove. Given the architect's 
donnée, however, and it must be admitted 
that it is artistically wrought out. Each 
of the four ‘‘elevations’’ is separately de- 
signed and has its own distinctive feature— 
in one the entrance-porch and driveway; in 
another the rounded projection of the 
drawing-room, continued as a bay in the 
second story, and with the peristyle of 
Roman Doric columns below flanked by an 
Italian arcade; in the third the double 
loggia, filling out at the center through 
two stories the recess between the project- 
ing wings. Artistically, this front, look- 
ing eastward at the sea, is the most suc- 
cessful and taking of all;\and it is so 
thanks to this central feature. ‘ The propor- 
tions of the loggia are happy, and the 
transition from the simplicity and massive- 
ness of the three single lower openings to 
the elaborate lightness of the doubled 
openings above is very effective. And from 
any point of view the building gains greatly 
from being set upon an ‘‘emplacement’’ 
which is architecturally a part of it, and of 
which the walls and terraces and perrons 
and balustrades help to make up the en- 
semble as well as to promote the sense of a 
regardlessness of expense. 


, 


at 
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But it is the interior, as the illustrations 
show, and as the reality shows much more 
vividly, in which the sense of lavish expend- 
iture is carried furthest. It is doubtful 
whether in any other country-house in the 
United States what in Europe would be 
called ‘‘the state apartments’’ are so stately 
as in this summer home. The feeling that 
the house is too big for its site is, of 
course, lost within doors, where the mag- 
nitude of the rooms becomes evidently 
necessary to the attainment of a dignified 
amplitude. The rooms are no bigger than 


they ought to be to mark the character 


2 the artist had in view. This is, of 
, the character of magnificence, and 
for the expression of it liberality of space, 


as well as sumptuosity of material, is mere 
decency. Albeit the photographs give an 


inadequate sense of it, they give one much 
more nearly adequate than words could do. 
The scale is, indeed, unusual in American 
The great 


houses. hall, for example, 
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running through two stories, is more than 
forty feet high, and, of the rooms which 
open from it, the drawing-room has an area 
of thirty-two by fifty and the dining-room 
is somewhat larger. The hall, lined with 
carved Caen stone, is merely a fitting vesti- 
bule to the ‘‘show-rooms’’—the rich and 
dusky splendor of the billiard-room with 
its wainscot of serpentine and the mosaic 
of its domed ceiling; the truly ‘ ‘palatial 
magnificence’’ of the dining-room with its 
massive shafts of red Numidian and their 
gilded capitals; the gorgeousness of the 
white-and-gold drawing-room; the arch of 
the great stairway with its railing of 
wrought metal, dividing at the landing 
into the graceful curves of the upper 
ramps. 

Of all these sumptuous apartments, the 
dining-room perhaps gives most powerfully 
the impression of magnificence, strikes the 
spectator as the most successful work of 
art. But, except the drawing-room, which 


THE DINING-KOOM., 
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is from another hand than the archi- 
tect’s, and in the gorgeousness of which 
there is perhaps a touch of banality, 
each of them strikes him as primarily a 
work of art, and it is this fact which saves 
any of them from making the effect of 
mere profusion. Like the scale, the ma- 
terial is felt to be merely the due execution 
of the design. Even M. Bourget’s phrase, 
‘above all, money,’’ it would be unjust to 
apply to this work, much more the phrase 
of ‘‘a luxury a little brutal,’’ which he 
applies to some of the manifestations of our 
plutocracy. One need not leave Newport 
to find just’fication of both. There are 
there apartments and houses which may be 
said to exhale money, as Cardinal Newman, 
in a burst of Saxon, said of the common- 
room of Oriel, in his time, that it ‘‘stank 
of logic.’’ Where the design, which has 
been so lavishly carried out, is in itself in- 
teresting and evidently worthy of so elab- 
orate an execution, the element of vulgarity 
which belongs to mere profusion vanishes, 
and the sense of ostentation is replaced 
by the sense of art. In a work thus simply 
adequately done, there is not anything 
‘*intemperate and unbridled.’’ The owner 
has not been ‘‘spending too much in order 
to have the sensation of having spent 
enough’’; he has merely been supplying 
his artist with the means of carrying out 
the artist’s ideas. 

Naturally, a palace built among palaces 
for an owner who was reputed to be ‘‘the 
richest man in America’’ would be looked 
to for an example of profusion and osten- 
tation. How repugnant it would have been 
to the modesty and simplicity of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt's character to set such an 
example, strikingly appears from one of the 
rooms in ‘‘The Breakers,’’ which is not in 
the least one of the show-rooms. It isa 
small room on the ground floor, perhaps 
the smallest on the floor, very plainly 
fitted and furnished, a mere ‘‘cabinet de 
travail,’’ which was known as ‘‘Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s office,’’ where the master of the 
house closeted himself with the cares of 
business and of charity which engrossed his 
blameless, diligent and useful life. Al- 
ready, new as they both are, the two most 
noteworthy palaces of the Cliffs, ‘‘The 
Breakers’’ and ‘‘Ochre Court,’’ are be- 
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reaved of their builders, and the universal 
moral of mortality is ‘‘writ large’’ when 
death involves a divorce from great posses- 
sions. 

It is not alone the palatial character of 
the villas of Newport—at any rate it is 
not the palatial character of this particular 
villa, among the most palatial, that gives 
the impression of ‘‘something intem- 
perate and unbridled,’’ which undoubtedly 
one does derive from the aspect of the 
Cliffs. It is the huddle of palaces, testi- 
fying to the queer gregariousness of the 
plutocrats who occupy them, and who 
so devoted to the society of one ano 
that, having enjoyed it in New Yor 
winter, they must welter in it in Ne rt 
all summer. Even a multimillionaire, we 
may concede, hasa right to his preferences, 
but this, the observer is driven to suspect, 
is not an affair of enjoyment so much as of 
emulation, the struggle to outdo one 
another, or at least not to be outdone. 
And of course there is a taint of vulgarity 
about this feeling. Wherever it can be 
detected, it justifies Colonel Waring’s re- 
mark that the victims of it are devoting 
themselves to ‘‘expense, regardless of 
pleasure.’’ And certainly the huddle of 
palaces has an unfortunate effect on the 
appearance of the palaces. They are so 
crowded that ‘‘The Breakers’’ has been 
carried a story higher than its architectural 
expression required or justified, and that a 
four-story annex has been added to ‘‘Ochre 
Court.’’ Apart from that, each of these 
palaces requires a domain for its setting. 
A palatial villa with only the appendage 
of kitchen-garden is a misplacement of 
magnificence. Any one of the Newport 
palaces might be the show-place of a shire. 
The least that should be done to enable 
it to have its due effect, would be to build 
it in its own park, not its own door-yard, 
and to keep it out of eyeshot of any other 
edifice of similar pretensions. Happily 
some multimillionaires have discovered that 
a country-seat implies an estate, and in 
North Carolina, in New England, on Long 
Island, and elsewhere, have begun to realize 
that idea. The results will not stun the be- 
holder with the desperate prodigality which 
impresses him at Newport. But they will 
be all the better for that. 
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GO over it all in my mind, trying to 

think it out straight, to understand 
how it was. Perhaps if I had ever had a 
lover, as other girls do, it might not have 
happened; but no one, I believe, really 
cared much for me, except my old nurse 
and my poor dog, and I never could have 
had a lover, as I can hardly remember the 
ime when I was not married to Cousin 


now I was still in frocks to my ankles, 

y hair in a thick yellow cue at the 

.-tbe day mother called me into her 

room to tell me. Mother had on a froth 

of pink silk and lace that did duty asa 

dressing-gown, and she was polishing her 

nails. She looked so pretty! Mother 

always looked pretty, and her dressing- 

table was covered with delightful fallals— 
silver, crystal, tortoise-shell. 

I stared at my tall shape in the mirror, 
and wondered why I had a fuzzy rope of 
dull hair, instead of sunny chestnut curls; 
and why I had not laughing hazel eyes, 
rather than solemn blue ones; and why 
my nose came down so straight from my 
forehead; but at this point mother inter- 
rupted me, in her gay, light voice that 
rippled on, for all the world like the brook 
at the end of the garden. 

‘*Well, child,’’ she said—I remember 
every word as if it were yesterday—‘‘have 
you finished making out your likeness to 
the Brunhilde creature? That's what the 
little portrait-painter called you—‘a veri- 
table Brunhilde, dear lady,’ in his horrid, 
mincing way. ‘I know she puts me a!l 
out of focus,’ I said; ‘you needn't rub it 
in.’ (Hand me that amber box, darling, 
with the rose paste.) So he tried again, 
and declared it was rather hard for a 
pocket Venus to have a daughter on the 
heroic scale. But you’ve always taken 
after your poor dear father’s people, Alida 
—even to that outlandish name; twenty 
Dutch grandmothers wouldn't have made 
me saddle you with it.’’ 

‘‘T like my name very well, Tiny,’’ I 
said—for so mother preferred me to call 
her. 

‘*You need never change it, if you like 


it,’’? mother answered, ‘‘(Where are the 
smallest scissors, my pet?) because your 
Cousin George wants to marry you.”’ 

Mother was usually far beyond my com- 
prehension, so that no special vagary ever 
seemed to me remarkable. 

‘*But, Tiny, I don’t want to marry 
Cousin George.’’ 

‘Goodness gracious!’’ cried mother, 
jumping up, and scattering all her pos- 
sessions, ‘‘who thought you did? No one 
ever does want to marry anybody, as far 
as I know, except people they’d much 
better not. If your poor dear father hadn't 
insisted on marrying me, when neither of 
us had a penny to bless ourselves with, I 
might have taken General Van Vliet, 
and you could have afforded to be an old 
maid ten times over.’’ 

I had finished picking up the little 
boxes by this time, and mother sank down 
in a low chair beside me and put her glit- 
tering hand on my shoulder, as I still knelt 
on the floor. 

‘*You see, darling,’’ she went on, ‘‘it 
really is serious. You were seventeen last 
month, and I simply can’t imagine how we 
are both to dress on my present income. 
I don’t exactly know what it is, to be 
sure, for I never can understand business, 
but it isn’t enough. I hate to be extrav- 
agant, I never pay for anything I can help, 
and I have tried to make a little more 
money; of course every one does nowadays, 
though it used to be thought unladylike. 
There was that bonnet-shop Laura Strong 
got me into; what was the result? Why, 
the very first day I went there, I saw Aunt 
Susan walking up Fifth Avenue; you know 
she hadn’t spoken to me for five years, 
and I thought it was such a good chance 
to make up that I rapped on the window 
and beckoned her to come in. In she 
came, and sniffed at me, and said she was 
glad I'd seen the error of my ways. Then 
she went straight up to the prettiest hat 
in the place, and said, ‘How much is that 
bonnet?’ ‘It’s a hat, Aunt Susan,’ I said. 
‘I don’t care if it’s a chicken-coop,’ said 
Aunt Susan; ‘how much is it?’ ‘Twenty 
dollars,’ I said. ‘You can send it home,’ 
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said Aunt Susan. Now, I'd a special 
fancy for that hat, and I couldn’t bear to 
think of it on Aunt Susan’s head; so I 
just said, ‘I made a mistake, it’s forty.’ 
‘Are you a Christian woman, with a soul 
to be saved,’ said Aunt Susan, ‘and do 
you dare charge a price like that for a 
‘I don’t know as to saving my 
soul,’ I answered, ‘but I do know I was 
saving that hat for myself.’ Well, she 
marched out of the shop, and left all her 
money to the Cat Home and the Idiot 
Children; and I lost, into the bargain, 
every cent I had in the business.”’ 

‘*T know, Tiny,’’ I said; ‘‘you told me. 
But about Cousin George?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, about your Cousin George,’’ 
said mother. ‘‘ Well, you see, I was talk- 
ing to him the other day about various 
little difficulties; there was the money at 
Monte Carlo—however, I needn’t bother 
you as to that. Then I told him how 
troubled I felt over your future—it isn’t 
even as if we were the same size, and you 
could have my things rearranged—and I 
said what a relief it would be if you were 
only married to some kind man who would 
make you happy. Ah, my dear, a 
mother’s responsibilities are very great.’’ 
Mother gave a dab at her eyes with her 
lace handkerchief. ‘‘Well, George quite 
agreed with me, and I said the worst of it 
was, hardly any of the men I knew were 
marrying men, and all those who could 
afford it drank or did something else hor- 
rid. So after we’d talked for a while, 
your Cousin George said, ‘Tiny, I should 
like very much to marry Alida, if she 
would have me.’ ‘Have you?’ I said’’— 
mother’s voice rose almost to a shriek— 
‘* *T do hope the child isn’t raving mad.’ 
George mumbled some nonsense, ‘Too 
old,’ and ‘Unfair.’ ‘Why, George,’ I 
said, ‘any girl in the world would jump at 
you. Just think of the Hall, and those 
lovely diamonds of your mother’s—and 
then you are such a really nice man.’ ’’ 

‘*But, Tiny,’’ I faltered, taking hold 
of the lace frill on her sleeve, ‘‘it doesn’t 
sound as if Cousin George wanted to marry 
me. It is only to help you; he doesn’t 
care about me at all.’’ 

‘*Bless you, child,’’ cried mother, ‘‘why 
shouldn’t he want to? Men have the 
strangest fancies; and I suppose he’s used 
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to you, and thinks you know the ways of 
the place, and won’t bother him. Any- 
how, it need not be decided this moment. ”’ 

After a few days, Cousin George did 
speak to me himself, in his kind, quiet 
way. Idid not quite understand all he 
said; there was something about his mak- 
ing no demands on me until I was older 
and knew what life meant, and my trust- 
ing his generosity; he said he was sorry 
things could not have been managed differ- 
ently. 

‘*But this seems the best arrangement,) 
Cousin George added. ‘‘I can’t let T 
take you to the Riviera with that c f 
hers; and now that the poor old m is 
gone, I suppose, even with nurse, -we 
could not very well go on here together. 
Are you sure you don’t mind having a 
husband more than twice your age?’’ 

I said I didn’t mind at all, and if he and 
mother thought it best, I should like ver 
much to marry him; but I had an unc 
fortable feeling that he did not speciafty 
care, and was doing it only to make things 
easier for mother and me. cD 

People were apt to call Cousin Geogge 
‘*distinguished-looking,*’ I think bec 
he is tall, and has a slight limp froma 
polo accident, and a brown, rather tired; 
looking face, with the sandy hair at dis 
temples just turning gray. He has a low, 
pleasant voice, and a quiet, almost 
manner, but he is a keen sportsman, @nd 
he does everything more or less well I 
had often heard nurse tell of the timeshe 
went out, single-handed, to quell a Zob 
of drunken harvesters; he thrashed a 
couple of the biggest, and offered to tackle 
the whole crowd in turn, if they would 
only give him fair play, and the men 
cheered him, and went quietly home. 

I had known him since I was a tiny 
child, though with long gaps between, 
when he was off traveling, or hunting big 
game. For poor old grandfather was 
Cousin George’s uncle, and though he did 
not own the Hall (as my great-uncle 
bought in grandfather’s share when he 
married the heiress), he lived on there; 
nominally as agent, really because Cousin 
George could not bear to turn the old man 
away; and nurse and [ lived generally 
with him, while mother paid occasional 
visits. 
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But poor old grandfather had died that 
very spring, which was why a new arrange- 
ment had to be made. And so it was all 
settled, and Cousin George and I were 
married in the fall. I shall never forget 
how gorgeously beautiful the day was; 
the whole countryside seemed on fire, and 
every brilliant leaf was reflected in the 
still depths of the lake as in a magic look- 
ing-glass. 

Mother came to see me in my wedding- 
dress, and stood on tiptoe to kiss me. 

ell, darling,’’ she said, ‘‘I declare 

rge hasn’t got such a bad bargain, 
a all. You certainly were made to 
weap Aunt Arabella’s diamonds. There 
are compensations in everything; now, 
I should be lost if you hung me all over 
with chandelier-drops. C’est une taille 
de reine,’’ she added, turning to Céleste. 

After it was over, though, things went 
on a good deal as before. Mother de- 
parted, as usual, to the Riviera, though 
she declared she left us only in order to 
superintend my trousseau in person. 

‘*One can’t trust any one,’’ mother said, 
‘‘and you know, George, there’s no sacri- 
fice I wouldn’t make to have Alida prop- 
erly turned out this winter. Good-by, 
darling. Write me how your things fit, 
and don’t treat George as if he were all 
the Law and the Prophets. It ruins a 
man to give him his head.’’ 

Cousin George took me to town for a 
while; mother said he owed it to me, or 
else that I owed it to him, I forget which. 
Anyhow, we went, and I wore all the won- 
derful frocks mother sent over, and I saw 
a great many balls, and operas, and the- 
aters. I can’t say I enjoyed it very much, 
and I often felt very bewildered. I sup- 
pose I was shy and stupid, but I never 
seemed‘ to know what to say, and there 
was alwiys such a hurry and rush and fuss. 
People used to stare at me a great deal. 
At first I fancied it was because I was so 
tall, and Aunt Arabella’s diamonds were 
so bright; but I found out gradually that 
they thought me good-looking. Of course, 
I was glad they thought so. I hoped it 
would please Cousin George; I still felt a 
little uncomfortable that mother had sug- 
gested to him to marry me. It sometimes 
seemed to me that perhaps other people 
guessed it. I know one night, as we came 
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away from the opera, I heard two men 
talking behind me. 

‘*What do you think of the bride?’’ one 
of them said. ‘‘She’s a little too like 
Mont Blanc for my taste.’’ 

‘*Oh, I shouldn’t bank on that,’’ the 
other answered. ‘‘ Woman is an unknown 
quantity. Ice can melt, and if the sun 
shines at the right, or rather at the wrong, 
moment, look out for avalanches. ’’ 

‘Good old George !’’ said the first voice, 
‘*T believe the little mama Pine 
crowd surged on, and I heard no more. 

Perhaps they were not speaking of us, 
but I felt as if they were, and it left a bad 
taste in my mouth; a few days later I 
asked George if he would take me home, 
for I was tired of town, and wanted to see 
Diana’s new puppies. 

I cannot imagine a more beautiful place 
than the Hall. George says there are ten 
thousand just like it in England, but I 
know there aren’t in America. It was 
built :by my great-great-grandfather at the 
énd ofthe last century; I know nothing of 
architecture, but I believe it is considered 
a very fine specimen of late Georgian. It 
is of gray stone, a square hall, with two 
wings extended. One wing contains the 
great drawing-room, ninety feet long, and 
decorated by Adam's own designs—such 
graceful, fanciful work! In the other 
wing is the splendid dining-room, full of 
ancestral portraits, beruffled and _peri- 
wigged, or short-waisted and high-stocked 
—among them the grandmama who gave 
me my name. 

The Hall stands on a slight eminence, 
above -a little bay that opens out of the 
long, narrow lake round which much of 
our property runs. Behind are deep 
glades and woods, still so wild one could 
almost fancy a deer might dash through, 
with an Indian on his track. Indeed, we 
are secluded enough, as it is five miles by 
water, and six by the drive, from the 
pretty country town which is, as George 
says, our base of supplies; and our few 
neighbors are all at considerable distances. 

People pitied me for living there. I 
never pitied myself. I loved every inch 
of the ground, and so did George. There 
was always plenty to do. There were the 
farms, and kennels, and stables, for him; 
the gardens for me; horses, books, and a 
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piano, with the lake for boating and bath- 
ing—all any one need ask. 

The years passed by, one very much like 
the other. We lived a life chiefly to our- 
I suppose I was fairly happy, but 
as I grew older, and saw more people, and 
read more, I began to realize that George 
and I led rather a curious existence, and 
my old uncomfortable feeling about my 
marriage came back. 

It was the summer I was twenty, and 
mother was staying with us. I remember 
once going out on the terrace, when she 
was talking to George, and I heard him say 
something about ‘‘tarrying the Lord’s 
leisure,’’ as I came toward them. 

‘*Don’t be a fool, George,’’ said mother. 
‘‘The Lord’s leisure may be some other 
man’s pleasure. As for patience, it’s the 
poorest virtue a man can possess. Thank 
fortune, Alida,’’ she went on, turning to 
me, ‘‘you at least dress for dinner; as, 
talking of patience, it takes all mine to 
see you in that perpetual short skirt. I 
wish they had never been invented. Poulte- 
ney says it makes you look like Diane 
Chasseresse.’’ 

Mother went very soon after this, and I 
missed her careless chatter. I felt restless 
and unhappy. I hardly knew what I 
wanted. And it seemed to me as if 
George had changed. He was always 
kind, but he avoided me, I thought, and 
sometimes he was almost impatient. As 
the summer wore on, a sort of tension grew 
between us, and it was rather a relief when 
he had to go off for a few weeks on busi- 
ness. He asked me if I should like some 
one to stay with me; but I said, ‘‘Oh, no; 
I never am lonely.’’ 

After he had gone, though, I wished I 
had gone too. The house was big and 
empty, and my heart felt so heavy within 
me! The next night I wandered out on 
the terrace. It was a hot, still evening, 
with a crescent moon in the heavens. I 
caught up my trailing laces, and sauntered 
down the path to the landing, and then 
out on the long slip. 

It had always been my favorite place, 
from childhood. The slip ran far out 
into deep water, so that the little puffing 
steamboat, which came by once a day, 
could land; and it was too delicious to 
sit there at night, and hear the water lap- 
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ping, lapping, on the side, to feel the soft 
wind, and look up into the great vaulted 
arch of heaven. One's soul seemed to 
escape and float in the infinite. 

But to-night my soul was in prison, and 
beat its wings against the bars. Why was 
I not happy? I could not understand. I 
was young and people called me hand- 
some; and I had heaps of dresses and 
jewels, a beautiful house, and a husband 
—oh, did Cousin George hate to be mar- 
ried to me? I felt my throat swell, and 
my eyes smart. That was the rub. 3 
wanted to be free. , 

With a sudden impulse after self-contrdl, 
I began to croon over the anthem we had 
had in church that morning, ‘‘ ‘O for the 
wings, for the wings of a dove!’’’ but I 
broke down, and was about to burst into 
tears, when suddenly a voice from the lake 
caught up the words, and soared high into 
the night. 

I have never heard anything so pierc- 
ingly sweet. It was a high baritone, al- 
most a tenor, of exquisite quality and rich- 
ness, with an extraordinary timbre, that 
seemed to dissolve one’s very heart. 

‘* ‘Tn the wilderness build me—build me 
a nest,’ ’’ the words floated on the soft air. 
When the silence came, I sprang to my 
feet involuntarily. 

‘‘Oh, pray, pray go on!’’ I cried. 
never heard anything so beautiful!’’ 

There was a laugh, then a chord or two 
on some stringed instrument, and the hid- 
den singer began once more—*‘‘ ‘Queen and 
huntress chaste and fair.’ ’’ 

With the last lovely note, a canoe stole 
out of the shadow and ran against the slip. 
Looking down in the clear moonlight, I 
saw the graceful shape of a slender boy; 
he was dark, with delicate, regular feat- 
ures, and great, brilliant eyes which gazed 
steadily at me. 

‘‘Oh,’’? I said, bending toward him, 
‘who are you? I think your voice must 
have come straight out of heaven.’’ 

‘* ‘Goddess excellently bright,’ ’’ said 
the boy, ‘‘there are those who say it hails 
from quite another quarter.’’ His voice 
was almost as sweet in speaking, and had 
the slightest foreign accent. ‘‘I am a 
wandering minstrel,’’ he went on; ‘‘Robert 
Latimer, at your service, commonly known 
as Bertie. And this——’’ He moved 
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the canoe a trifle, so that I noticed for 
the first time a woman’s figure lying in the 
stern. 

‘‘T am his sister,’’ said the woman, 
coldly, without turning her head toward 
me. But I was too much under a spell to 
heed her manner. 

‘*Will not you and your sister land?’’ I 
said. ‘‘I am—this is my husband’s place; 
it will give me more pleasure than I can 
say to have you sing for me again.”’ 

‘It is impossible,’’ the sister sharply 
Ty swered. ‘‘My brother is here for rest. 
“He ought never to sing on the water.’’ 

**You hear,’’ said the boy, in his sweet, 
mocking voice: ‘‘Those who are about 
to die salute you. But I will come again, 
beautiful goddess, if you will allow a 
mere mortal to enter Olympus.”’ 

The next instant, swift as a swallow, 
the canoe went skimming down the lake, 
and I heard his song far in the distance :— 

‘** Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright.’ "’ 


It murmured all night through my 


dreams. 


A day or two afterward, as I was reading 
on the beach, I saw his little canoe float 


by. This time he was alone, and in re- 
sponse to my careless greeting he drove 
his boat on the sand, and sprang lightly 
out. 

‘*May I really come ashore?’’ he asked. 
‘*Nanette tells me I was very impertinent 
the other night, but if you had any idea 
what I saw when I looked at you, I know 
you would forgive me.”’ 

‘‘Of course, you must land,’’ I an- 
swered, though I am afraid I blushed. ‘‘I 
wish your sister would come, too.’’ 

‘*My sister?’’ he said. ‘‘Oh, Nanette 
is too shy. She—she can’t cope with 
goddesses as well asI can.’’ He gave his 
delicious laugh; it was impossible to be 
angry with him. 

After that I saw him every day. I was 
always expecting him, for one ‘could never 
tell when he would turn up. He used to 
appear at any moment, always with a fresh 
excuse, and when he went away he left 
little notes and verses, in all sorts of ridic- 
ulous places. He kept me in a perpetual 
whirlwind. He told me all about himself. 
He was studying for the stage, had been 
overworked and had come up here for rest. 
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He was half French, and had lived most 
of his life abroad. 

The sister would have nothing to say to 
me. Perhaps I ought to have called on 
her, but I’ve never been very good at 
social matters, so I let it go. I saw her 
once or twice, as I drove through the vil- 
lage—a thin, brown little creature, not 
pretty at all, and older than her brother, 
I thought; sometimes I heard her practis- 
ing scales as I drove by. 

Of course, I wrote to George about 
them, but I was always very stupid as to 
letters, and really I shouldn’t quite have 
known how to tell him all the foolish 
things that Bertie Latimer spent his time 
saying and doing. 

I can see now that he was making love 
to me all the time, in his fashion, but I 
did not quite realize it then, for I had 
never had a lover, as I said; and it was 
so soothing to be made much of, after 
George’s cold reserve. Heaven knows I 
meant no harm. The boy—I always 
thought of him as a boy, I suppose because 
George was so much older—was constantly 
complaining of what he called my cold- 
ness. He had all sorts of absurd names 
for me—‘‘Our Lady of the Snows,’’ and 
the ‘‘Ice-Maiden.”’ 

Sometimes, after he had been singing, 
and while I sat silent, all thrilled and 
shaken, he would give me a queer side- 
long glance. 

‘*Beautiful goddess,’’ he would cry, al- 
most pettishly, ‘‘are you really, really all 
made of marble? Not the least little end 
of a human heart—not a drop of warm red 
blood?”’ 

I only smiled at his follies; I never an- 
swered them. In fact, I have never had 
a great deal to say for myself. I often 
thought people might have liked me better 
if I had talked more; but Bertie Latimer 
declared my silence made a golden atmos- 
phere about me. 

One thing he was always begging of me, 
was to meet him some evening by the Dol- 
phin Pool. Through the woods back of 
the house ran a little silver thread of 
stream, and in a tiny dell Aunt Arabella 
had made them put a dam, so that it 
widened out into a shining pool, and then 
fell in a baby cascade into a marble basin 
held up by three dolphins, and from there 
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gurgled away to the lake. It was an en- 
chanted spot, as he never tired telling me. 

‘*T must try a charm there,’’ he said, in 
his whimsical way, ‘‘a spell to awaken the 
marble. I cannot work it here; ouf! 
there is a malign influence at the Hall. 
Come—a goddess should not be afraid.’’ 

I was not afraid. There was no occa- 
sion for fear, and no harm that I knew; 
only somehow I did not want to go. But 
he kept on insisting, and entreating, until 
we finally parted with a sort of quarrel; 
then, as it chanced, there came a day or 
two of storm, it was too rough for the 
canoe, and he did not try the road. 

The second day brought a letter from 
him, pages and pages. He wrote exactly 
as he talked; and he wound up by saying: 
‘‘T must go soon—will you not do me one 
little favor before we part? Come to the 
Dolphin Pool, and I will make an oblation 
to the goddess.’ 

By the same mail, I had one of mother’s 
characteristic notes, full of gossip and 
chitchat; at the end a postscript: ‘‘I saw 
George yesterday, lunching with his old 
love, Lady Intervale. She has come over 
about her divorce. They say Intervale 
even threw his riding-boots at her; I al- 
ways thought him excessively rude. She 
looked very beautiful, and her skirt was 
the new Paquin model.”’ 

The day and evening were long and 
Before I went to bed, I sat down 
at my desk and wrote just a line: ‘‘The 
Ice-Maiden will meet you by the Pool, to- 
morrow night when the moon is up.’’ 

I could not sleep well all night, though. 
I felt perplexed and bothered, and decided 
I would be up early and get my letter 
back, but toward morning I fell into a 
deep sleep, and when I woke the sun was 
shining brightly. I dressed quickly and 
ran down to the breakfast-room. 

‘*Parkins,’’ I said, ‘‘I want to add a 
line to a letter I put in the box—why, 
George!’’ I cried, blushing furiously, 
‘*how did you get here?’’ 

‘*By the same early boat that is taking 
your mail off.now,’’ Cousin George an- 
swered; and through the window I could 
the little steamer puffing down the 
lake. George looked at me_ keenly. 
“3 it is nothing that matters, 
Alida,’’ he said, kindly. *‘ You look pale 
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and fagged. I must get you away soon. 
I have to run back to town, on this busi- 
ness of Flora Intervale’s. But after that 
we'll have a jaunt somewhere. ”’ 

He was busy all day over the farm ac- 
counts; I hardly saw him. At lunch he 
said to me, ‘‘What have you done with 
your young troubadour?’’ I blushed again, 
but before I could answer we were inter- 
rupted, and so the day wore on. George 
was unlike himself, abstracted and moody. 
At dinner, though, he roused, and talked 
a good deal about town. « 

‘*What is wrong with you, Alida?’’ he 
asked again. ‘‘This morning you were so 
pale, but now you look as if you had 
fever.’’ 

I pushed back my chair; I felt as if I 
should suffocate. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ I said, 
indifferently. ‘‘It’s warm, I suppose; 
I’m going out on the terrace.”’ 

I waited there awhile. My ears sang; 
my heart beat to bursting. Presently the 
lagging moon appeared, just past the full. 
I heard George cross the hall, and shut 
the library door; it seemed as if I could 
hear every sound for miles—a boat drawn 
up on the shore—the bubbling brook in 
the wood. Why should I keep Bertie 
Latimer waiting? 

With sudden resolution I rose, walked 
slowly along the garden path, opened the 
wicket-gate into the wood, and went 
steadily on to where the splashing stream 
gurgled down. I did not give myself time 
to pause or think. It was quite light as I 
neared the place, and I could make out 
that some one was seated on the low bench 
by the pool. When I reached the spot, 
the figure sprang up, and confronted me. 
It was the little brown sister; her eyes 
blazed in the moonlight. 

‘*You did not expect to find me, ma- 
dame,’’ she cried. ‘‘Oné comprehends that 
very well.’’ 

I’ started; I was quite\\taken aback. 

‘*Your brother is perhaps jll?’’ I asked. 

‘‘My brother!’’—the little creature 
stamped her foot—‘‘I have no brother.’’ 

‘*But I don’t understand ’’ I stam- 
mered. 

**You don’t 
rupted, insolently. 
it is not your métier. 
my husband. Do you 


understand?’’ she inter- 
‘*Indeed, one sees that 
Well, then—h? is 
understand that? 
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My husband—mine! mine! I said he was 
my brother, because it mortified me to 
have him lose his head over a pretty 
face, before my very eyes. He always 
does it. Oh, you are not the first, belle 
dame.’’ She gave a taunting laugh, 
‘*He is like that; he says it is his tempér- 
ament d’artiste. Je lui passe ses folies. I 
know that at the end he loves me best; he 
cannot do without me. Ah, you others, 
he can filer le parfait amour, and sing his 
songs—but me’’—her voice shook—‘‘I 
Wake for him, and mend for him, and 
nurse him—voyez-vous, I have saved his 
life once, it was after that he married me. 
And he is like a child; if he is ill, if 
things go wrong, then he cries out for 
Nanette, and I—I would give him my 
heart to walk on. But this time’’—she 
stamped her foot again—‘‘c’est trop fort. 
I found your letter and read it. Of 
course I did. You are a wicked woman 
to try and take him away from me. But 
he will not go. He has another letter to 
read now—allez—TI told him I would meet 
you here, and then I would throw myself 
into the lake. And I would do it, too’’ 
—she struck her breast fiercely—‘‘only I 
know he loves me best.’’ 

Indeed, at this moment we heard a voice 
calling, ‘‘ Nanette, Nanette.’’ A tall figure 
ran down the path; Bertie Latimer dashed 
past me, unheeding, and caught his wife 
in his arms. She gave an indescribable cry 
of rapture. 

‘Petite sotte,’’ he said, 
given me a fine fright.’’ 

They did not notice me at all. I stood 
stunned and breathless; I could not under- 
stand what had happened to me. Pres- 
ently the little creature raised her head. 

‘*You see,’? she mocked, ‘‘it is as I 
said. He loves me best.’’ 

He looked at me then for the first time. 

‘*Tt is true, fairest Olympian,’’ he said, 
in his frank, boyish way. ‘‘I worshiped 
at your altar, as who would not? —but I 
love my little brown bird here, and I can- 
not live without it. I need not insult you 
with apologies. It only took half an eye to 
see how small impression I could make on 
marble; my vanity has had many a rap.’’ 

‘*No,’* said the wife again, triumph- 
antly, ‘‘he does not care for you. No 
one can. You are too cold; even your 


‘*thou hast 
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own husband does not love you. Oh-hé 
—one has heard what they whisper.’’ 

‘*One moment, Mrs. Latimer,’’ said a 
quiet voice, and my husband stepped out 
of the shadow and stood beside me. I 
caught at his arm. I felt his heart knock 
against my hand. 

‘‘Of course you understand,’’ he went 
on—how clear and high-bred was the note 
—‘‘that my wife took me in her confidence 
when she intended giving a hot-headed boy 
a lesson. You have spared us the trouble, 
and we pardon your very natural vexation. 
But I must set you right in some respects; 
my wife has many people who love her, 
and I assure you her husband makes a 
point of heading the list.”’ 

He put his hand on mine, and smiled 
down at me. Bertie Latimer broke into 
his sweet, mocking laugh. 

‘*Viens, Nanette,’’ he cried; ‘‘we are de 
trop. Monsieur and madame can arrange 
their affairs without us. Sauvons-nous.’’ 

They ran down the wood, laughing like 
two children. When they were gone, 
George dropped my hand. 

‘*Alida,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘I heard 
everything. I went to join you on the 
terrace, and followed your white frock. 
My dear, I wish I could make you believe 
how much I always want to help you."’ 

His words seemed to put a great dis- 
tance between us. I threw myself on the 
little bench. I felt as if every one had 
cast me off. 

‘‘Oh, George!’’ I sobbed. ‘‘She says I 
am a wicked woman—and that I am cold 
—and that no one cares forme. Why does 
nobody love me? What have I done?’’ 

George came nearer; a sort of tremor 
crossed his face; his voice sounded harsh 
and strained. 

‘*Alida,’’ he said, roughly, ‘‘do you try 
to see how much of a fool you can make 
me? Or is it possible a woman exists who 
does not know when a man is in love with 
her? Good God, child, I am in hell for 
want of you!”’ 

I looked up at him; I put out my hand, 
and touched his sleeve. 

‘*George,’’ I said, ‘‘I know I am very 
stupid; mother always told me so; but I 
do think you must be rather stupid too, or 
you would certainly have found out I have 
loved you, ever since I was ten years old.’’ 





SOME NOTABLE MURDER CASES. 


By WILLIAM F. Howe. 


N time civilization may succeed in ren- 
dering murder impossible. The vital 
forces of the world are moving in unison 
toward the upbuilding of humanity. Mur- 
der remains the one crime perpetually naked 
of palliation. The universal cry of the race 
is raised, instant and clamorous, for the 
punishment of the murderer. Science, 
that smooths most pathways through life, 
heaps obstacles in the murderer’s way, 
puts Justice on his track and drags evi- 
dence against him from the almost forgot- 
ten tomb of his victim. 

There is no marked advance in the art 
of homicide; for the perverted ingenuity 
of the Middle Ages, as instanced in Te- 
baldo’s key, now in the Green Vaults of 
Dresden, and in the Borgia’s incredibly 
subtle compound of arsenic and ptomaines, 
is at the close of the nineteenth century 
still unexcelled. Yet this very century of 


civilization has witnessed repeated scientific 
and artful attempts by educated and able 
men to commit and carry away the fruits 
of the one unpardonable sin against man. 
Life is still lamentably easy to take; but 


not with impunity. The murderer finds 
now, as in Cain’s time, the world against 
him. He still expiates his crime with 
almost remorseless certainty. A profes- 
sional study of the cases of several hundred 
men and women accused of the most awful 
offense known to the laws, has culminated 
in the examination of the motives and 
methods of those nineteenth-century homi- 
cides who ought to have been Experts in 
Murder, if such a thing be possible. These 
motives and methods were developed at 
trials resulting in conviction. And no 
such trial of which I have any professional 
or personal knowledge ever resulted in the 
execution of an absolutely innocent pris- 
oner. 

So even experts pay the penalty, in 
spite of preparations so elaborate and in- 
genious in some cases as would seem to defy 
detection. 

That there are murders not found out, 
and murderers who live unsuspected, who 
can deny? But the application of the 


rules of reasoning which ‘serve us in other 
matters, fails to prove this negation. The 
inference still remains from all the facts 
obtainable that ‘‘murder will out,’’ in 
1900 just as it has in all other ages of 
the world. 

Study of these facts is productive of con- 
siderations comforting to the lover of his 
kind, reassuring to the despairing, por- 
tentous to the wicked and the weak. ‘*The 
unceasing purpose’’ that runs ‘‘through 
the ages’’ would actually seem to be at 
times bent to the exposure of the shedder 
of blood. To him the whole world is 
hostile; against him the stones cry out, 
the walls have ears. Unceasing vigilance 
is the price of his liberty, and the preser- 
vation of unceasing vigilance in his case he 
finds to be more than human. The cun- 
ning scheme is upset by the imprint on a 
blotting-pad. The elaborate defense is 
ruined by the upset of a glass jar. The 
way to the scaffold is blazed, like the path 
of a pioneer through a trackless forest, by 
a thumb-mark here, a scrap of paper there, 
an ejaculation, the doing or the failure to 
do some every-day act which gathers fearful 
significance later on. 

It is possible that the same information, 
intellect, industry and tact which enable a 
man to succeed in winning a great lawsuit, 
or curing an obscure disease, or making a 
successful coup on the stock exchange, 
might also enable him to commit a success- 
ful murder. But, astounding as it may 
appear, the inferences are all against it. 
On the one hand, the world helps, encour- 
ages and sympathizes; on the other, the 
whole world denounces, abhors and _pur- 
sues. The tide of human progress is in 
itself a mighty force which we who float 
with the current do not realize until we 
turn it against us. 

Murder implies a distinct concept of the 
mind, a purpose conceived before overt 
action. At the time this purpose is formed, 
other subsidiary ideas are canvassed. There 
may be thoughts of the means, the instru- 
ment to be used, and of the time and 
place to be chosen, and of the best meth- 
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ods of escape. Above all, pervading all 
this brain, now unwittingly charged with 
the infection of blood, stands the motive. 
And the motives for which human life is 
taken remain to this day strangely few— 
gain, revenge—which includes jealousy— 
and fear. If to these must be added the love 
of bloodshed for its own sake, as in the 
case of the Whitechapel fiend and others I 
will mention presently, the question is 
raised at once whether a sane brain can 
entertain such a motive. 

Poison is the instrument most used by 
nineteenth-century adepts. Twenty out of 
twenty-four physicians who have won in- 
famy within recent years gave poison to 
their victims. All medicines are poison us, 
in improper doses. To the medicine which 
is poison, science perpetually interposes the 
medicine which is an antidote. So it is 
not strange that temptation and oppor- 
tunity alike occur most frequently to mem- 
bers of the medical profession. If this 
conclusion be erroneous, they seem at least 
t6 be very frequently found out. Yet the 
subtle and secret nature of their profes- 
sional pursuits ought to fit them peculiarly, 
if we may permit ourselves to consider this 
matter from a purely logical point of view, 
for the taking of human life and the con- 
cealment of whatever might be a clue to 
their conviction. 

Doctor Palmer, a highly educated Eng- 
lishman, who was a lawyer, a coroner, as 
well as a physician, was the first of modern 
murderers to use strychnine as a poison. 
Reasoning from the indestructibility of 
mineral poisons, like arsenic—which had 
been infamous since the Borgia injected it 
into the carcass of a pig, hung this in the 
sun and bottled the doubly deadly colorless 
liquid, half arsenic, half ptomaine, that 
oozed therefrom—Doctor Palmer selected 
strychnine, a vegetable poison, for his de- 
liberately chosen work. Every element of 
premeditation was present. To profit by 
his crimes, he first insured the lives of his 
victims. He made away with his own 
mother and sister. Success stimulated his 
industry and he next tried his stable-boy, 
who left his employment ‘‘on account of 
his health.’’ A friend named Ben Hogg, 
to whom he owed money, was dosed until 
he, too, took alarm and went up to Lon- 
don to seek another medical adviser. All 
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the while Doctor Palmer was giving mi- 
nute doses, at regular intervals, reasoning 
that this ‘‘active principle of nux vomica, ’’ 
as strychnine is called in the books, would 
be slowly absorbed into the system. His 
experiments fascinated him. He became 
bolder. 

By this time the contemplation of his 
crimes had dulled his fear of apprehension. 
His mind no longer grasped the supreme 
necessity for caution. When he next poi- 
soned a victim, Cook, he administered the 
drug openly, as medicine, in a hotel which 
harbored many possible witnesses. He 
had learned the exact effects of quantitative 
doses, and the convulsions caused by the 
action of the poison on the spinal cord he 
calmly declared to the attendants and spec- 
tators to be simply the effect of Cook’s ex- 
cessive indulgence in spirits. In his agony, 
Cook, who had been a sincere friend and 
had lent Palmer considerable sums of 
money, would call on him, ‘‘Oh, help me 
in my agony!’’ Whereupon Palmer, his 
friend and physician, would calmly give 
the sufferer a little more strychnine. 

The concentrated acumen of his two 
learned professions, law and medicine, 
failed, however, to safeguard Palmer 
against the most vulgar errors of judgment. 
He actually named one of his racehorses 
‘* Strychnine.’’ Although unsuspected, 
after Cook’s death, and even after an au- 
topsy, he offered to bribe the man who was 
to convey to the authorities for expert ex- 
amination the jar containing Cook’s vital 
organs, to break the jar upon the way 
and say that he had fallen by accident. 
Fifty thousand people looked on while 
Doctor Palmer was hanged. 

Doctor Buchanan, executed July 2, 
1895, for wife-murder, was an exceed- 
ingly clever man, although his brain was 
found to be quite small. He administered 
simultaneously morphine—which induces 
stupor and contracts the pupils of the eyes, 
sometimes to the size of pin-points—and 
atropine—which induces delirium, fol- 
lowed by stupor, and greatly dilates the 
pupils. Could any combination have been 
more cleverly confusing? Yet his own 
folly convicted him—his trivial, utterly 
unnecessary and useless talking about what 
he had done and what he proposed to do. 
The logical execution of his scheme would 
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have implied absolute reticence. How al- 
most impossible it seems to be for the slayer 
to be silent! If a deaf-mute were to com- 
mit murder, I verily believe he would not 
rest until he found somebody who under- 
stood the sign-language to whom he could 
compromise himself. 

The formation of this concept of murder 
must have a psychological effect on the in- 
dividual conscious that he has put himself 
beyond the pale of human sympathy. He 
struggles at once to get back. There is 
something almost pathetic in the longing 
of the murderer's tortured soul for human 
companionship. In a great many instances 
that recur in almost a fixed percentage, the 
guilty man convicts himself through yield- 
ing to this impulse. In his famous tales 
of ‘‘The Black Cat’’ and ‘‘The Telltale 
Heart, ’’ Edgar Allan Poe depicts with thrill- 
ing accuracy the pressure of the morbid 
impulse to talk, to tell somebody, any- 
body, to share the secret. The very assev- 
eration of innocence may indicate guilt. 
It is worth while to pause a moment and 
examine legally into this phase of the sub- 
ject. 


To proclaim one’s innocence, on being 
suspected and accused of crime, is natural 
It is politic, also, wntil after 
But once arrested, the prisoner 
should not open his mouth to say a word 


and proper. 
arrest. 


to any one but his counsel. For it can 
avail him nothing; from his predicament 
all the words in the world cannot release 
him. Only the law which apprehended 
him can move the machinery which will 
either seal his doom or make him a free 
man. There is neither law nor custom 
which warrants a prisoner in talking about 
his case or in talking at all to his captors, 
his keepers, or any human soul save his 
lawyers. Nor is there in divine or human 
law, or in justice or in decency, any con- 
ceivable excuse, warrant or justification for 
the police or the prosecutor or their aids to 
wheedle or extort from a prisoner state- 
ments and admissions which can be con- 
strued as affecting his guilt or innocence. 
The law presumes the accused to be inno- 
cent; in all countries enjoying the benefits 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization it is the right 
and privilege of the accused to be con- 
ducted immediately after arrest to the place 
of confinement provided by the state and 
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there to be kept secure from molestation, 
annoyance and importunity, with ample 
access to counsel, until his trial by a jury 
of his peers. 

On the trial of many cases the police 
officers appear in the witness-box against 
the accused and testify ‘‘he told so many 
conflicting stories that’? they suspected 
him. A wise man, innocent or guilty, will 
say nothing. The most singular feature 
of the murders for which Harry Hayward, 
a well-bred young fellow in Minneapolis, 
was executed December 11, 1895, was his 
unsought confidences to his brother Adry, 
before his murderous intentions had been 
carried out. 

A few years ago, all England was con- 
vulsed by excitement over the trial—and 
subsequent hanging—of Read, a young 
married man in good circumstances, for 
the murder of Florence Dennis. The judge 
who sentenced him said ‘this conviction 
was secured principally by his reckless un- 
supported denials.’’ Prado, the Paris 
monster, was convicted in 1888 by admis- 
sions made ‘‘in one of those moments of 
which even such secretive 
serpents as he are subject.’’ Charles P. 
Buchanan, Charles’ Jackson, the 
printer, who killed a woman named Mur- 
phy in New York, April 22, 1890, be- 
trayed himself by writing to fellow-printers 
in New York who belonged to the same 
union with him. John Higgins, of Adrian, 
Michigan, was arrested for the midnight 
murder of Lafayette Ladd in April, 1898, 
because he (Higgins) wrote down in the 
form of a romance a description of the 
crime, which the police found in manu- 
script, and which they rightly inferred 
could have been recorded only by an eye- 
witness. 

‘‘My God, what will become of me?’’ 
was what Carlyle Harris said when in- 
formed by Doctor Fowler of the death of 
his unacknowledged wife. I have always 
considered Carlyle Harris, a doctor in em- 
bryo, one of the cleverest of all the mur- 
derers I have known. He provided against 
every possible complication, it would seem, 
by giving his young wife a box of pills all 
but one of which contained a harmless, 
sedative dose of morphine. The deadly 
dose, in a pill that looked just like all the 
others, was by an almost inconceivable 
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chance not taken by the artless victim 
till after all the others had been used. 
What was more damning still, it was not 
taken until the very night on which Carlyle 
Harris called upon her, this call (made 
doubtless with fearful self-questionings, 
bewildering surprise that all still was well) 
serving to feed her brain with thoughts of 
him and of their relations, which . found 
expression from her lips in the temporary 
reaction from the first stupor which is so 
characteristic. Her words could not have 
failed to direct attention to Harris, even 
had his own (subsequent) exclamation not 
done so. What then had become of his 
undoubted mental acuteness, his cold pru- 
dence, his patient calculations! He came 
very near escaping—yet he made the fatal 
slip. 

Sooner or later the murderer’s realiza- 
tion that the whole world is against him, 
increases to an unreasoning degree his fear 
of detection. The more a man fears a 
peril, the less surely is he able to guard 
against it. 

Professor Beaurigard, of the Ecole de 
Médecine in Buenos Ayres, was in 1894 


one of the courtliest and most scholarly 


citizens of the Argentine capital. His 
bacteriological demonstrations had made 
him a name among European scientists 
almost equal, some said, to that of Koch. 
His mental gifts were conceded to be ex- 
traordinary. His dinner-parties became 
famous and his invitations were eagerly 
sought. His chef and his butler came 
from Paris. By and by it began to be 
noticed that of the many distinguished 
citizens of Buenos Ayres who had dined 
with Professor Beaurigard, a number died 
soon afterward. In fact, when the atten- 
tion of the authorities was directed toward 
him, fifteen was the number of his sus- 
pected victims. On the bodies of these 
persons other eminent physicians of Buenos 
Ayres had from time to time held autopsies, 
the verdict in each case being ‘‘yellow 
fever’’ or ‘‘cholera.’’ But a witness was 
finally produced who swore he had heard 
Beaurigard boast that he could kill a whole 
cityful without being found out, as com- 
pared with him all the poisoners since the 
Borgias were tyros! His arrest and trial 
followed, and then the doctor's butler ap- 
peared to testify against him. So unnerved 
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was he at the appearance of this confi- 
dential servant in the witness-box that he 
swallowed a drop of hydrocyanic acid which 
he had carried in a capsule in the hollow 
of one of his teeth, and died. Suicide was 
indeed confession. For the butler then 
proceeded to tell the authorities an aston- 
ishing story of how Doctor Beaurigard had 
amused himself by inoculating his guests 
with the germs of cholera and yellow fever, 
thus working out his bacillic theories not 
in corpore vili, but on ‘‘subjects’’ of un- 
exceptionable standing. The cholera germs, 
for example, were frozen in water—a proc- 
ess which did not affect their vitality— 
and this ice was then cracked and put in 
glasses of créme de menthe served as a 
chasse café. 

If Professor Beaurigard was sane, his 
unaccountable boasting of his toxic prowess 
undid him. Even in a sane mind the for- 
mation of the design to take human life, to 
put oneself beyond the pale of humanity, 
may be attended by a marked lowering of 
the vital forces, a derangement of the 
thinking processes, a distortion of the facts 
of existence, which at once opens a joint 
in the murderer’s armor. 

Dr. John P. Baker, of Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia, was convicted in May, 1891, of 
poisoning his wife by small doses of arsenic 
given her ‘‘as a tonic.’’ Dr. T. Thatcher 
Graves, of Providence, was convicted of 
murdering a wealthy widow by poisoning 
whisky and sending it to her anonymously 
as a present from a friend. Doctor Graves 
actually paid a strange boy at a railway- 
station five dollars to write on a piece of 
paper the words which were found pasted 
on the fatal bottle after Mrs. Barnaby’s 
death, and this boy recognized the doctor’s 
picture in the newspapers after his arrest 
and then remembered the words he had 
written for him. As soon as Doctor 
Graves learned that this boy had recog- 
nized his picture, he killed himself. It 
seems strange that any educated man would 
be guilty of such folly, in these days when 
typewriting machines would seem to ren- 
der any such accomplice unnecessary. 

In 1893 Doctor Freitas was a professor 
of medicine in the leading Lisbon school 
and the chief medical authority in the 
kingdom of Portugal. When his patients 
died, nobody dreamed of having autopsies 
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performed on them. But when Doctor 
Freitas talked and laughed about the ease 
with which money might be inherited, and 
it was remembered that his brother-in-law, 
Don Josef de Sampio, Don Josef’s son and 
two daughters, and the popular professor 
De Goubeia, had died within a short time, 
the police searched Doctor Freitas’ resi- 
dence, secretly. A number of glass jars 
containing the bodies of infants (who had 
lived) were found in his laboratory, and a 
quantity of a powerful Abyssinian vege- 
table poison. This he had been introducing 
into the bodies of his patients with a 
syringe, such as is used for the hypo- 
dermic injection of morphine. It is fortu- 
nate that there are few physicians like 
Doctors Beaurigard and Freitas. 

Doctor De La Pommeraye was for a long 
time successful in Paris with his murder 
potions and succession powders, but detec- 
tion and conviction came at last. Prudence 
vanished. 
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study of it, and succeeded admirably. An 
unusually atrocious murder, committed by 
the addition to a bottle of medicine he had 
prescribed of a deadly drug not named in 
the prescription, with the connivance of 
the victim’s wife, resulted in a sentence of 
imprisonment for life in 1881. In 1891 he 
was pardoned, apparently in a dying con- 
dition, came into sixteen thousand dollars 
from the estate of his father, who always 
believed in him, went to London, selected 
sirychnine, as the safest and quickest in- 
strument, and went deliberately to work 
to poison women of the street. In capsules 
holding from a half-grain to a grain of 
strychnine he put also enough opium to 
lessen the characteristic convulsions and 
increase the coma, which are well under- 
stood to ensue from strychnine poisoning. 
He gave a capsule to the first pretty unfort- 


unate he met—he didn’t even know her -~~ 

name, and paused in his promenade only tog 

“6 id 
sober her 


tell her the medicine would 


ug 


up.’’ She died in St. Thomas’ Hospital © 
the same evening. After drinking tea with > 
Matilda Clover, an outcast, he gave her a_, 


Doctor Pritchard was executed a genera- 
tion ago in England for poisoning his wife 
so clumsily, so regardlessly of all ordinary 


a reasoning man would 
gave her a_ half-dozen deadly 
drugs, at random, ranging from tartar 
emetic to mercury—that he could not 
help being fourd out. Dr. George Henry 
Lamson poisoned Percy John in 1882, in 
England, so carelessly that he even dared 
to administer the fatal capsules of aconite 
in the actual presence of Doctor Bedbrook, 
‘‘as medicine.’’ The defense of ptomaine 
poisoning, from decomposing food, was first 
made in a murder case by Doctor Lamson’s 
lawyers. 
Dr. 


precautions that 
take—he 


Hungary, in 


Stephen Eotvos, in 
1877, put his moribund patients ‘‘out of 
their misery’’ with undisguised doses of 
But perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all these, as a study in criminol- 


prussic acid. 


was Dr. Thomas Neill Cream, who 
was hanged, in London, November 15, 
1892. After showing aptitude as a toxi- 
cologist all through his medical course and 
openly avowing his interest in poisons, he 
was driven out of Canada with the unex- 
plained deaths.of two young women at his 
door, removed to Chicago, to practise as 
‘*Dr. Thomas Neill,’’ and forthwith began 
one of the strangest careers in the annals of 
modern poisoning. He had made a life- 


ogy, 


capsule -from which she died in convulsions 
Her death was attributed too 
many~ 

. . mony | 
others took his capsules before he tired of-s 


in an hour. 


alcoholism. Nobody knows how 


London and went back to Canada. H 


was accused of poisoning a young woman 
. ° — 
in Quebec, escaped and returned to London, 


where, on the 11th of April, he killed with” 
his capsules both Alice Marsh and Emma> 
Shrivell, in An autops 
showed strychnine, but suicide, not mur- 
der, was suspected. 

Now mark the intellectual degeneracy, 
or the almost insane folly, which led to 
the detection of this jovial monster, whose 
“apsules and smiles were lavished so indis- 
criminately. Every time one of his victims 
died in a hospital, Cream would laugh and 
tell his acquaintances, ‘‘She didn’t kill 
herself,’’ or, ‘‘She didn’t die of alcohol- 
ism—she was poisoned and J know who did 
it.’ He even got to writing letters to 
Scotland Yard. And he went so far as to 
write to Countess Russell that the Earl, her 
husband, had ‘‘killed Matilda Clover with 
strychnine.’’ This man never showed any 
mercy; murder killed off his brains. May 
it not be true that the formation of the 
concept of murder is due to or actually 


one evening. 
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produces a brain lesion? Is it, indeed, 
impossible that there may be a microbe of 
murder? 

Dr. Henry C. Meyer, whose remarkable 
trial for poisoning terminated in his con- 
viction of the crime of murder in the second 
degree, in May, 1894, was a brilliant man, 
above all secretive; yet he erected his own 
scaffold. His crimes, which were many, 
were done for the mere love of money. 
His victims were insured and then put out 
of the way. A creature named Brandt 
was insured under another name, .that of 
‘*G. H. J. Baum,’’ for eight thousand five 
hundred dollars, in favor of Mrs. Meyer. 
Tartarized antimony, ‘‘ tartar emetic,’’ 
was given to Brandt in small doses, to 
simulate by its effects the symptoms of 
dysentery. Brandt’s sufferings were so 
prolonged, from what his attending physi- 
cian diagnosed in good faith as ‘‘chronic 


dysentery,’’ that Meyer lost patience and 
gave the poor wretch plain, vulgar, old- 
fashioned arsenic to put him out of the 
way; arsenic, of all poisons—a grain of 
which can be-detected by medical science 
in the body of an elephant ten years even 


after death! It took a year for the an- 
alysts to isolate the antimony, which they 
said is ‘‘so seldom used as a poison,’’ but 
the arsenic was found at the very begin- 
ning of the analysis. 

Dr. Herman Mudgett, alias H. H. 
Holmes, is believed to have put out of 
the way nearly a score of men, women and 
children. His sordid, conscienceless career 
was cut short by the gallows in Philadel- 
phia on May 7, 1896. Like Meyer in this 
as in a number of points of resemblance, 
Holmes began life as a country doctor and 
was not patient enough to bear the trials 
that precede success. Both wanted money 
without work or desert. Both chose in- 
surance murders as the easiest way of gain- 
ing their ends. Both were for a period 
successful, and the carelessness which 
grows out of custom then brought them 
to book, in spite of great natural shrewd- 
ness. They were vulgar criminals, un- 
worthy of scientific study save in the one 
respect that the contemplation of their 
crimes seemed to cause them no remorse; 
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they appear to have been born with unde- 
veloped consciences and never to have cul- 
tivated the moral sides of their natures. 
Their intellects were acute and audacious. 
Murder became actually their habit. <A 
little more cruelty, a little less humanity, 
would have made of them monsters, such 
monsters as the perpetrators of those serial 
tragedies which we refer to as ‘‘the White- 
chapel atrocities,’’ the ‘‘Denver stran- 
glings,’’ ‘‘the Austin murders,’’ et cetera. 

Bulwer has described in ‘‘A Strange 
Story,’’ and Stevenson in ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,’’ men of the monstrous type, 
devoid of human sympathy and affection, 
incapable of remorse. There may be such 
men; doubtless there are. But, they are 
not numerous enough, fortunately, to enter 
into this study. The human being en- 
dowed with heart and soul and intellect, 
and with the full capacity of his kind for 
sinning and suffering, begins to suffer for 
murder before he commits it. 

The murder done, the murderer becomes 
a man without a country, a man without a 
friend, nay, more—he is a man without a 
God. Every man’s hand is against him 
and his hand is against every man. His 
foes are they of his own household. His 
conscience becomes the avenger of his 
crime; he is forced to join the hue and cry 
society raises to protect itself. 

And now ensues a phenomenon wonder- 
ful in its vindication of the wisdom that 
ordains the affairs of men and protects the 
good from the evil. The murderer craves 
human companionship, the hand-pressure 
of good-fellowship, the kindly light of a 
friendly countenance. He creeps drearily 
back to the scene of his crime to reinstate 
himself as nearly as possible in the old 
Eden of innocence, to imagine that peace- 
ful scene before he stained it with blood. 
He must find somebody to talk to, if only 
a tramp at the roadside or a stranger ina 
railway-station. His heart is bursting with 
the bitterness of the fate to which he feels 
he has doomed himself. The world never 
seemed so fair to him as now when he has 
bid its joys farewell. He is beyond the 
pale; and he welcomes the hand even of 
the sheriff on his shoulder. 








THE STORY OF 


ANNABEL LEA. 


By FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON. 


VII. 


T was getting late, and Annabel, wander- 
ing restlessly about the drawing-room, 
wondered why Mr. Copeland did not come. 
A brooding oppression that had weighed 
down the twilight hours was gathering 
into a warm blustering wind that brought 
the scents of the garden into the room in 
great drafts and raised a kind of trouble 
in her. She wanted to be out, and yet— 
she felt the night covered things she had 
not been used to reckon with. 

Standing in the French window, she 
stared out into the darkness, lit by neither 
stars nor moon, and felt that a thousand 
secrets were hidden in the trees and fields 
that she had never guessed the existenée of. 
It awakened a touch only of fear. Her 


instinct was to seek these mysteries out— 
to voyage, to discover, and if necessary, to 
combat what she might find. 
She felt a soft hand on her shoulder. 
‘*My dear, it’s getting late.’’ Miss Lea 


stood beside her. ‘‘It’s nearer twelve than 
eleven. Won't you go to bed?’’ 

‘*T couldn’t.’’ She gave an impatient 
shake of her head. ‘‘But you are worn 
out. Go up, Aunt Lucy, and I will bring 
any message Mr. Copeland may leave.”’ 

A sound of wheels on the avenue inter- 
rupted her, and they both turned back into 
the drawing-room and waited. He did 
not keep them long, and Miss Lucy, tak- 
ing a step forward to meet him, was 
startled by his greeting. 

‘*He’s slipped off,’’ he cried, abruptly. 
‘‘The whole lot of them have gone. Deuce 
take these country louts.’’ Then, turning 
to Miss Lea, ‘‘ Annabel has told you of the 
Gipsy, of course, and I sent at once what 
men I could get in Connisfield eight miles 
across-country to their new camping- 
ground. The fools took so long, or made 
so much to-do, that the Gipsies got wind 
of it and had gone, bag and baggage, by 
the time they made out where they were 
supposed to be. And now my smart con- 
stables have come trooping back, which 
means we shall have to cover the ground 
again before we even get a trace of them.”’ 

Miss Lucy looked from one to the other. 


‘*T don’t understand,’’ she said. She sat 
down on the big sofa and Copeland placed 
himself beside her. Annabel drew upa 
stool, and sitting down, clasped her hands 
lightly about her knee. 

‘*Have you said nothing to Miss Lea?’’ 
he began, looking curiously from one to 
the other. 

Miss Lucy passed her hand over her 
eyes. ‘‘I have asked her nothing,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It will seem strange to you, 
Richard, but Annabel does not volunteer 
things. She is not a talkative child, and 
I—I have been absorbed in thinking of 
the past. This unhappy affair reminded 
me of—something, and I have not felt like 
speech of any kind. But go on, let me 
hear what more of horror is connected 
with this afternoon. I am ashamed to 
shrink as I do from such things.’’ 

Copeland looked at her with a protective 
tenderness, that also softened his voice. 

**Of course,’’ he said, ‘‘I understand so 
well, Lucy, you are not fit to deal with 
such rough matters, and I would have 
spared you if I could, but as it all hap- 
pened, it had to come home to you. An- 
nabel here’’—he turned, his expression 
changing to one of mingled criticism and 
admiration—‘‘ would involve a hermit with 
the world in five minutes. To cut it 
short,’’ he went on, turning again to Miss 
Lea, ‘‘she saw a man whom she recognized 
as one of the Gipsies living in my woods 
just before she found the injured man, and 
as he was running up the road, it seemed 
likely to her that he was connected in 
some way with the trouble.’’ 

‘‘T know he did it,’’ 
quickly; ‘‘I am sure of it.”’ 

Copeland looked at her. ‘‘Where did 
you get such a positive opinion of the 
Gipsy’s character?’’ he answered, half 
amused at what struck him as a childish 
vehemence. 

Annabel shrugged her shoulders. ~* ‘‘It 
didn’t take me long to get an impression 
of him,’’ she said, ‘‘and I know he carries 
a knife.’’ 

The color faded from Miss Lucy’s cheek. 

Annabel’s sources of information on many 
subjects were an alarming mystery to her. 
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‘*You know he carries a knife!’’ she 
repeated. 

‘*How?’’ broke in Copeland. 

‘‘He showed me the handle.’’ The 
younger Miss Lea leaned back, her hands 
clasped over her knee, her lids drooped, 
her eyes lit with the stern excitement that 
had shone in them since the afternoon. 
‘‘He offered to use it for Mr. Dexter’s 
benefit when I said I’d ask Mr. Dexter to 
thrash him.”’ 

‘*Good heavens, Annabel! What extra- 
ordinary scene are you describing?’’. Mr. 
Copeland saw Miss Lucy’s hands clasp nerv- 
ously, and felt that he spoke for her, also. 
‘*When did this encounter take place?’’ 

‘*Tt wasn’t extraordinary. He was im- 
pertinent, and I told him Mr. Dexter would 
chastise him, and he showed me a black 
wooden handle stuck in his belt, and ad- 
vised me not to make a row. Why is it 
extraordinary? Aunt Lucy has always 
said Gipsies were like that.’’ 

Her two elders looked at her. 

‘*Will you give a clear account of this 
interview?’’ said Mr. Copeland, gravely. 

Annabel hesitated; her color rose a 
little. 

‘*T don’t mean to be too categorical in 
my questions.’’ He spoke less seriously. 
‘*T sound like the counsel for the defense, 
don’t 1? And you are not in a witness- 
box, but I would like to get the grounds 
of your first suspicion of the Gipsy.’’ 

Annabel met his eyes frankly. ‘‘You 
shall have the whole thing,’’ she said, and 
was as good as her word. When she had 
finished, Copeland got up and took a hasty 
turn up and down the room. 

‘*Dear me! dear me!’’ he said. ‘‘I had 
no idea I was encouraging such scoundrels 
as this. They seemed inoffensive enough, 
and the people who were here years ago 
were a very different lot, I suppose. Well, 
I must go now and leave you to your 
rest. I am afraid my bungling allies 
in the police-office have ruined our chance 
of catching this rascal. Once those 
people are off with a long start, they have 
a thousand ways of evading notice. They 
will separate, and this man will go toa 
Dear me! I feel very much to 
blame.’* He turned abruptly to Annabel: 
‘“*You owe something to Dexter,’’ he 
added. ‘‘He’s an excellent fellow, and 


distance. 


was very much in the right of it, evi- 
dently.’’ 

‘‘T was very glad he happened to be 
there,’’ she answered. 

He glanced at her bright color. ‘‘ Well, 
my dear; I will see about all this,’’ he 
went on; ‘‘and, by the way, you are due 
at my house on the 18th. Mr. Thorndike 


is coming to stay with me for a few days, 
and after giving him a view of our mag- 
nates, I intend diverting him with ‘lighter 
You got my note for the 


material. 
18th?’’ 

‘*Rather.’’ Annabel’s eyes gleamed 
with pleasure. ‘‘I’ve always wanted to 
meet Mr. Thorndike. The _ Leveretts 
speak of him with bated breath.’’ 

Copeland shook hands with her. ‘‘I’ve 
engaged you, Lucy, you remember, for the 
17th. Good-by till to-morrow. I'll come 
and report,’’ and he hurried off, and they 
heard him drive slowly up the avenue. 
His young horses no longer required to be 
checked; they had done their share that 
night. 


Vil. 


Mr. Copeland had dined and taken his 
solitary guest to the library to finish their 
business, it being business that had 
brought them together. 

The room held a delightful mingled sug- 
gestion of the pleasure of work and the 
joys of leisure. It was filled to the ceil- 
ing with books, and rejoiced in that sin- 
gular tint of red-brown that seems to be 
the native hue of a library, the result in 
this instance of old mahogany and stamped 
leather. The big table covered with or- 
derly papers stood in the middle of the 
room, and Mr. Copeland pointed to an 
arm-chair near it. 

‘*Sit down, Dexter,’’ he said. ‘‘Here’s 
a cigar. Your toddy’’—he pointed to a 
decanter and glasses near by. ‘‘And I will 
stand, as I usually do, by the fireplace, 
even in summer when it’s filled with ferns. 
The habit is too strong to resist. And 
now, after all’s said, I want your candid 
opinion on my buying the sorrels,’’ and he 
lit his cigar over the lamp. 

The young man followed his example in 
silence, then poured himself out a drink of 
whisky-and-water, and with the glass in 
his hand, faced his host. 
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‘*Seven hundred?’’ he said. 

Mr. Copeland nodded. 

He tipped the glass up and finished it. 
‘*It’s too much,’’ he said. ‘‘Six hundred 


would be a fair price—more, a large one. I 
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‘*So that’s your conclusion?’’ the host 
finished. ‘‘And I am much obliged to 
you. I think you are right. By the 
way, how about Tilly Slowboy; can I take 
her out with any satisfaction?’’ 
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‘““THIS TIME HE HAD TWO BLACK EYES, AND THEY WEREN'T TRIFLES.” 


advise you to let them go, sir, if he holds 
Now, the chestnut pair’’—and he 
launched on a scientific dissertation on the 
merits of the various horses they were dis- 
cussing, in which Mr. Copeland joined, and 
which saw them through their first cigar. 


out. 


Dexter hesitated. ‘‘I should like to 
give her one more lesson, sir, if you are 
willing. She takes to it nicely, but she 
has a trick or two left. When do you 
want her? She would be a first-rate 
mount for a lady,’’ he added, 
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Copeland glanced at him. ‘‘You think 
she’s light for me, eh?’’ 

Dexter met his eyes. ‘‘Rather. Yes.’ 

‘*Do you know any lady about here who 
wants such a horse?’’ 

The young man hesitated. 
for Miss Lea,’’ he said. 

‘*Miss Lea? Miss Annabel, of course. 
I see. How is she getting on?’’ 

‘*She rides very well, sir; very well, 
indeed.’’ 

‘*Hardly needs a master, then?’’ 
land smiled a little. 

The young man colored. 

‘*I’m teaching her to jump. She wants 
to hunt, and there are a good many things 
an old campaigner can save a beginner.’’ 

*“*To hunt?’’ repeated Mr. Copeland. 
‘*Miss Lucy won’t allow that.’’ 

‘*Mr. Leverett,’’ announced the servant, 
and Gerald advanced into the room, with 
a glance at the visitor. 

‘*Good-evening,’’ he began, shaking 
hands with his host, and acknowledging 
the mention of Dexter’s name with a slight 
bow. ‘‘I have come in to see you about 
Mr. Thorndike’s visit. I had no idea 
you'd be busy at this time in the night.’’ 


‘**She’d do 


Cope- 


It drew the distinction between Cope- 
land’s visitors very sharply—more so than 
he liked. 


‘*Oh, Dexter and I are through our bus- 
iness. Sit down and give us the news 
from town. How’s Reform?’’ 

Leverett shrugged his shoulders, and 
dropped into an arm-chair. ‘*The same 
puny, misshapen creature it has been, but 
one hates to give it up.”’ 

‘*We need bracing here in Connisfield, 
too,’’ said Copeland. ‘‘We haven’t a man 
with an ounce of brains on our police- 
force. Look at the way they let that 
Gipsy slip.’’ 

Gerald frowned. ‘‘They’re honest; hon- 
esty and intelligence don’t go together in 
the lower classes. And as forthe Gipsy , I 
don’t believe he had anything to do with it.”’ 

Dexter, who had been leaning back and 
watching his cigar-smoke curl upward, sat 
up and looked at the speaker. 

‘*‘Have you any more reasonable sugges- 
tion to make?’’ he asked. 

‘*No.’’ Leverett returned his steady 
gaze. ‘‘But I think fixing the crime on 
this Gipsy is far-fetched.’’ 
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Copeland looked at the two men curi- 
ously. He was attached to Leverett, was 
familiar with the intellectual, positive lines 
of his face, he knew that in his slight 
frame and square, high shoulders lay all 
the strength which deliberate exercise could 
develop, that he had made the best of 
himself; but when it was done, he stood 
vastly the other man’s inferior physically. 
In Dexter it was not only that he had 
height and vigor, and that lithe natural 
strength which cannot be acquired, but 
his temperament expressed itself in an easy 
adjustment to circumstances, which brought 
the least possible wear and tear on him in 
his contact with life, while Leverett ran 
counter mentally and nervously to half the 
inevitable exigencies of human existence. 
All this Copeland felt; was conscious also 
of that inroading charm that lay in Dex- 
ter’s simplicity and unfettered ease. The 
antagonism between the two men was evi- 
dent; he felt a desire to fathom it. 

‘*You think we have no grounds for sus- 
pecting the Gipsy, Gerald?’’ He broke 
the pause. ‘‘Do you make nothing of his 
being on the spot, of his taking no steps 
to get assistance, of his speech to Annabel 
about his weapon, and the ruffianly im- 
pression both Mr. Dexter and Annabel had 
of him?”’ 

‘‘Impressions don’t count in courts of 
justice—fortunately,’’ retorted Gerald. 
‘*Most men of that kind carry a weapon 
of some sort, and Miss Lea probably exag- 
gerated his appearance when she saw him 
on the highroad. He would not have 
called assistance, for fear of being sus- 
pected himself, as he would have been. 
No. Personally, I hope you'll drop the 
affair. Miss Lea’s being in it is unfortu- 
nate and ought to be ignored.’’ 

‘*Tgnoring Annabel is not an easy matter, 
however,’’ returned Copeland, dryly. 

‘*Miss Lucy wouldn’t dream of allowing 
her to appear in a sensational case of this 
kind,’’ wert on Gerald. 

‘*Miss Lucy wouldn’t dream of allowing 
her proper shrinking from publicity to 
stand in the way of righteous justice,’’ 
was Copeland’s answer, delivered with 
some sternness. 

Gerald flushed a little. He met Cope- 
land’s look with the unfaltering honesty of 
his deep-set eyes. 
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‘*T suppose you are right, sir. I go too 
far,’’ he said, slowly, and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence. Copeland broke it. 

‘*By the way,’’ he began. ‘‘Speaking 
of righteous justice: I saw Drayton in the 
road this morning without his livery. I 
hope that doesn’t mean that you have had 
trouble with him and had to turn him 
off?’ 

Leverett nodded, and taking a cigar, lit 

‘*Tt does, though—just that.’’ 

‘*T’m sorry, very sorry. I like Dray- 
ton,’’ Copeland went on. ‘‘Has he been 
drinking?’’ 

Leverett settled himself in his chair. 
‘‘No,’’ he answered. ‘‘No, he stopped 
that. I'll tell you what happened.’’ He 
included Dexter with a look of cold polite- 
ness that made Copeland smile inwardly. 

‘*‘Drayton is my groom,’’ he _ began. 
‘‘He’s a young fellow, but he has been 
with us for some time, and about a year 
ago he took to drinking. Well, I hauled 
him up very short on that, and I will say 
character about it—broke it 


it. 


he showed 


off, and hasn’t touched anything to speak 


of since; but he set up a new bad habit 
—amateur prize-fighting. He is a strong 
chap, and he solaced his evening hours 
with boxing. Well, it was well enough 
while it amounted to a little exercise, but 
a month ago Drayton came in to take the 
orders with a painted face.’? He stopped 
and frowned at the recollection. Copeland 
laughed. Dexter listened with an atten- 
tion that induced Leverett to turn toward 
him. He went on. ‘‘Well, I asked him 
what was the matter with his face. He 
colored, and then, being, I will admit, no 
adept at deception, he told me he had got 
a black eye, and Tom Ruffee, the bar- 
tender at Thompson’s, had painted it. 
‘Just a bit of a jab, sir, where the glove 
don’t cover the hand. You know, sir, 
that allus leaves a mark.’ 

‘* *You have been having a match!’ I 
said. 

‘* “Oh, no, sir! 
or two.’ 

‘* ‘Nonsense!’ I said. ‘Now, Drayton, 
I'll have you understand that, apart from 
the impropriety of your appearing with 
your face like that, I won't have my stable 
known as a training-house for pugilists. 
Prize-fighting is a brutal and unmanly 


Only a friendly round 
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sport, and I won’t countenance it for a 
moment’—and altogether I gave it to him 
hot and heavy.’’ He stopped as though for 
indorsement. Mr. Copeland knocked the 
ash from his cigar. . 

‘‘T don’t feel as strongly as you do 
about it,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t like it— 
however, let us have the sequel.’’ 

‘*Yesterday,’’ Leverett resumed, ‘‘I 
went down to the stable early, and Drayton 
came out. Well’’—Leverett threw out 
his hands. Dexter looked at him curi- 
ously. ‘‘This time he had two black eyes, 
and they weren't trifles. He stood first 
on one leg and then on the other. ‘I am 
very sorry,’ he began. ‘I didn’t expect 
this to happen. I tried to keep my face 
clear, sir. If you could kindly let me off 
for a few days and dock my pay, I promise 
this won’t happen again.’ ‘Certainly, 
Drayton,’ I said, ‘I’ll let you off for more 
than a few days. I'll let you off alto- 
gether,’ and I paid him his wages and 
sent him packing then and there, and 
that’s the end of it.’’ He leaned back in 
his chair. There was silence. He took 
a quick puff at his cigar. 

‘*‘T see,’’ he said, ‘‘that you and Mr. 
Dexter join in thinking I was harsh with 
the man.”’ 

Copeland hesitated. 
yes,’’ he answered, and 
look with a perplexed smile. 
your provocation. ’’ 

Leverett turned to Dexter. ‘‘And you evi- 
dently fall in with Mr. Copeland’s views?’’ 
he said, with a very slightly veiled sneer. 

Dexter rested his hands on the broad, 
cushioned arms of the chair and looked 
straight into the young man’s eyes. His 
face had hardened suddenly. It made 
Mr. Copeland think how unpleasant it 
would be if the two men disagreed more 
sharply. 

‘*‘T haven’t heard Mr. Copeland express 
any general views’’—Dexter spoke with 
deliberation—‘‘but if you mean, Do I join 
in his sympathy for Drayton? I do very 
certainly. I go further, for I admire the 
grit of the fellow. I saw that go the 
other night, and it was a most amazing 
exhibition of piuck.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said Leverett. ‘‘You saw Dray- 
ton fight, did you? I understand that 
your point of view is quite different.’’ 


‘‘On the whole, 
met Leverett’s 
‘*T admit 
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‘*Totally,’’ responded Dexter, and there 
was another pause—not a pleasant one. 

‘*Tell us about it,’’ said Mr. Copeland, 
quietly. ‘‘I’d like to hear what sort of 
showing Drayton made.”’ 

Dexter turned to him. ‘‘It was agreed 
to be six rounds, and the moment I saw 
the other man stripped I knew the little 
Englishman we've been talking of had no 
show. They got at it right away, and 
Drayton put up a fine fight, but he had 
neither the science nor the weight of the 
other, and after the fourth round he was 
getting punished all the time. I won- 
dered at the time why he sacrificed so 
much to defending his face, but, by 
George, he got it in the body and took it 
—took it as though it was so much apple- 
pie. He kept something like a smile on 
all the time, and at the end, the feeling 
running high against the stranger, he 
shook hands with him like a brother, and 
made a speech to the crowd, though he 
could hardly stand, on fair play and the 
duties of hospitality. It was a good crowd 
—sporting, but decent. I thought the 


whole business highly creditable—manly, 


clean fighting, and no tricks.’’ He 
stopped, and Copeland took a turn about 
the room. 

‘*Come, Gerald,’’ he said. ‘‘Drayton 
may not have convenient tastes for a 
groom, but he’s a plucky little fellow. 
Admit that.’’ 

Leverett shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Cow- 
ards are uncommon,’’ he returned. ‘*But 
I didn’t know you were an advocate of 
prize-fights. Mr. Dexter had better send 
you word next time they have a show of 
the kind in Connisfield.’’ He tried to 
speak lightly, but could not keep the sar- 
casm out of his voice. 

Copeland turned to him abruptly: ‘‘My 
dear boy,’’ he said, ‘‘you don’t seem to 
have heard of the old motto, ‘Live and 
let live.’ What you don’t want to do 
yourself is always atrocious to you in 
others. ’’ 

Leverett made no answer. It was Dex- 
ter who spoke. ‘‘You have lost one of the 
sandiest, straightest grooms I’ve ever come 
across. Your quiet chaps are apt to be 
sneaking, and nothing like so safe with 
animals. I know them as a class pretty 
thoroughly.’’ 
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‘*So I suppose,’’ Leverett answered, ‘‘if 
you take part in their amusements. But 
I don’t keep a stable as a home for young 
men. I keep it for my own convenience.”’ 

Copeland saw Dexter’s muscles stiffen, 
then relax, as the young man leaned back 
in his chair in silence. 

‘‘T regard prize-fighting as a degrading 
and brutal sport,’’ went on Leverett, his 
inextinguishable desire to testify strength- 
ened by his dislike of his opponent, ‘‘and 
if I had my way I would have every man 
present at such an affair arrested with the 
principals. ’’ 

Dexter rose to his feet; his eyes met 
Leverett’s full. 

‘*For a man of peace, Mr. Leverett,’’ he 
said, slowly, ‘‘your manner is unfortu- 
nate,’’ and walking to the fireplace, he 
held out his hand to Copeland. 

‘*T will say good-evening,’’ he went on; 
‘‘and thank you, sir, for your hospital- 
ity,’’ and he turned to the door. 

‘*T’ll ring for your horse, Dexter.’’ Mr. 
Copeland laid a detaining hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘It only takes a moment for 
Andrew to bring him up. I'll go to the 
door with you,’’ and the two men left the 
room together, Leverett returning a bow 
that certainly did not compromise his dig- 
nity, for the slight salutation the riding- 
master made him in passing. 

A moment or two later Mr. Copeland 
reéntered the room. 

‘*Well, Gerald,’’ he said, deliberately, 
as he lit a cigar, ‘‘if youthink you showed 
to advantage in the late encounter, I feel 
it my duty to inform you to the contrary.’’ 

And there was a long silence in the 
library. 


IX. 


It was a warm night and the casements 
were all thrown wide. Dinner was over 
and Mr. Copeland’s guests were gathere:| 
in the music-room, which, empty of all 
furniture but the piano and some chairs, 
echoed with the sounds of Schumann's 
songs. There were candles in brackets 
on the wall and a lamp was on the piano; 
the unrugged parquet glittered and the 
silvery silk stretched upon the walls shim- 
mered in the soft light. 

Annabel sat in the recess of an open 
window and watched May Leverett’s grace- 
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ful figure swaying slight- 
ly as she sang, and Ger- 
ald’s fingers as he struck 
the keys. 

‘*He plays divinely, ”’ 
she thought, as the song 
‘*It’s a pity he 
ver speaks. If he would 
only play like that al- 
ways, I might like him 
—perhaps—a little,’’ 
and turned to the 

‘* Does 
to good 
thoughts, music like 
that?’’ she asked, ab- 
ruptly, fixing her eyes 
on the keen face turned 
to her with its 
grim, sarcastic 


ended. 


she 
beside her. 
you 


man 





it move 


lips. 
young lady’’ 

—Mr. Thorndike 
laughed—‘‘ you 
are penetrating in 
your 
The 
rule them out. Do 
you want the 
truth, or a homily 
on the beauty of 
music?’’ 

‘*Tasked you,’’ 
returned Annabel, 
‘*because Schu- 
mann often gives 
me a longing for 
a glorious death, 
but not often any 
desire to lead a 
righteous life: and 
as for Chopin, he 
makes respect- 
ability detestable. 
[asked you what you thought,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘because from what I’ve heard of you 
and from your face I imagined you had the 
courage to say what you chose and told a 
lie only for your own purposes, not from 
cowardice, as most people do.’’ 

‘‘Hm!’’ Thorndike’s eyes gleamed. 
‘*T don’t wonder your reputation is spread- 
ing beyond the confines of Connisfield, 
Miss Lea. Do you usually charge intrench- 


dear 


questions. 
would 


court 
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ments in that fash- 
ion?’’ 

‘* After a favorable 
reconnoissance,’’ an- 
swered Annabel; and their eyes meeting, 
they both laughed. 

‘*Tt’s nice to meet some one whose head 
isn’t tied up in a bag, isn’t it?’’ she went 
on. ‘‘Most of the people who constitute 
society don’t what fun means. 
Now, I——’’ 

‘‘Now, you do,’’ interrupted her com- 
panion, breaking into another laugh. ‘‘I 
haven’t a doubt of it. By the way, Cope- 
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land has been telling me of your finding 
this unfortunate man in the road, and the 
rest of it, and asked me whether I would 
advise pushing an inquiry on the strength 
of your evidence if they find the man.”’ 

Annabel leaned back, her hands clasped 
in her lap. ‘‘Oh, I had forgotten. You 
are a great lawyer, aren’t you?) What did 
you think?’’ she asked. 

‘*On thé whole, I would let him alone 
-——your friend, the Gipsy. I don’t think 
you can get a conviction, and it will in- 
volve you in a most unpleasant piece of 
business.’’ His keen eyes studied her face. 

‘*T shouldn’t mind that,’’ returned An- 
nabel, slowly. ‘‘I’d travel a pretty hard 
road to hang that man.”’ 

‘* You've never been a witness in a murder 
trial, I take it?’’ said Thorndike, grimly. 

‘*No; but if you'll be my counsel, I'll 
risk it.’’ She looked straight into his 
eyes, and he felt a very keen sensation of 
pleasure; he smiled down into those flat- 
tering blue depths. 

‘*Miss Lea, are you not ashamed to 
tamper with the feelings of a man of my 
age? I shall have to do anything you like, 
I feel sure of that; but in this particular 
matter, I mean seriously, nothing would 
be gained. Instead of allies in the witness- 


box, let us be friends under pleasanter~ 


auspices. Don't you want my collusion 
in any lighter enterprise?’’ 

Annabel broke into a gay laugh. ‘‘I 
do,’’ she replied. ‘‘Get into some mis- 
chief with me, and we can set the fashion. 
I can’t manage it alone. They think I 
am an untutored savage here—though un- 
tutored certainly is not the word. Iam 
instructed by the whole countryside. Mr. 
Leverett there wastes much time on my 
education.’’ 

‘*So I have heard.’’ Thorndike’s sar- 
sastic eyes smiled. ‘‘He was talking to 
you during dinner.’’ At this moment 
Leverett began a polonaise of Chopin's and 
they both became silent and leaned back 
to listen. 

It was magnificent, and played with 
power and feeling. As it came to an end, 
the room filled with applause. Leverett 
turned on the piano-stool, and his eyes 
instinctively sought Annabel. 

As though in answer to that look, she rose, 
and crossing the room she stood beside him. 
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‘‘That was stunning,’’ she said, leaning 
on the piano; ‘‘and will you play me that 
Spanish dance I like? — Please.’’ 

‘*Why should I do anything to please 
you?’’ returned the young man, in a low 
voice. 

‘*T want to hear it,’’ answered Annabel, 
gently. ‘*‘Won’t you do that for me?”’ 
Her eyes were softer than they had been 
for him for many a long day. 

‘*What will you do for me in return?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*What will I not do?’’ replied the girl, 
smiling. ‘*There is a good'boy. Do play 
it and play it hard.’’ She gathered the 
long, clinging folds of her train in her 
hand, and going back to where Mr. 
Thorndike sat watching them in the win- 
dow, slipped into her chair beside him. 

‘*Are you game?’’ she asked, in a low 
voice. ‘‘Really game? If I dance that 
cachucha, will you promise to stand up 
and applaud at the end?’’ 

The music had begun, a low, swinging 
cadence. Thorndike stared at her. 

‘*Dance it?’’ he said, gazing in admira- 
tion at the blaze of her brilliant eyes. 

‘*Yes, dance it—now—here—alone! 
They will all be stupefied until the end, 
and then if you will clap violently—with 
real Glan, mind—they will think it quite 
the proper thing, and very pretty, too. 
If only Gerald doesn’t look round and 
spoil it all. Oh, isn’t it a measure worth 
treading! Are you game?’’ 

‘*Rather! But are you?’’ 

She gave him a look. ‘‘You have seen 
Carmencita,’’ she whispered, as_ she 
gathered up her train. ‘‘Tell them I win, 
hands down,’’ and she stood up tall and 
graceful, her foot keeping time to the 
music. It had grown loud and insistent. 

Thorndike stood up beside her, and 
bowing, offered her his arm, She looked 
at him, laughed, and taking it, walked 
with him to the center of the room. Mak- 
ing a deep bow to his astonished host, 
then to the entire company, as though in 
introduction, Thorndike retired to his 
seat and Annabel began her dance. 

It was beautiful. Her young, gracious 
figure twined in a sort of rhythmic meas- 
ure, her head thrown back, her cheeks 
flushed, her lips slightly parted as the 
breath came fast between them, her eyes 
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beneath her black brows: and 
Gerald, all unconscious, played on with 
passion, for he was playing to Annabel. 

The music ended with a burst of scund, 
and Gerald, turning in his seat, was just 
in time to see Annabel dropping a deep 
salutation to Mr. Thorndike, who had 
risen and was clapping with an enthusiasm 
which echoed through the room. There 
was a pause of hardly an instant, then the 
whole company joined and the house rang 
with it. Annabel bowed to them, then 
slipped back to her chair, while every 
voice buzzed in the room and Thorndike 
bent over her. 

‘*T wish to state that you may command 
me from now on,’’ he said, his eyes trium- 
phant and filled with laughter. ‘‘I ask 
nothing better than to obey your behests.”’ 

Annabel divided a very pretty smile be- 
tween him and Mr. Copeland, who had 
come up to compliment her, but looking 
past them she saw Gerald, his face as cold 
She turned again to Thorndike. 

‘Tt was your bow that tipped the 
scale,’’ she said. ‘*They would have 
hissed me out of the room if I hadn’t had 
you. I couldn't have done it. It-gives 
me a chill to think how cold this place 
would have felt !’’ 

Thorndike shook his head. ‘‘Not at 
all. But come to my big city. The 
country isn’t the place for your talents. 
How thunderstruck they all looked!’’ and 
he broke into another laugh, to the aston- 
ishment of Copeland, who had gone to 
order ices, and stopped in the doorway to 
stare at him. 

‘*Thorndike bewitched, by Jove! 
inwardly. ‘‘And that’s no 


blazing 


as granite. 


** he 
said, easy 


task.’’ 


Supper was over, and Annabel, who had 
wandered into the library with Mr. Thorn- 
dike, and gravitated to the open window 
as she always did, found herself for the 


moment alone. Resting her arms on the 
sill, she leaned out into the cooler air. 
‘*Triumphs are hot things, ’’ she thought, 
‘‘and somehow—well, one can’t stay 
wound up forever, and I—I am running 
down. It’s time for bed, I suppose. No, 
it isn’t. It’s time for a quiet walk in 
that garden out there—with—— 
Ah, there’s the rub. Not with Gerald, 


nice 
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certainly’'—for at that moment Gerald 
appeared from the darkness and stood just 
below her. He looked at her in silence. 
Annabel leaned her head on her hand, her 
rounded white arm on the window-sill. 

‘*You didn't like it, did you?’’ she said. 

**No, I didn’t.”’ 

There was silence again. 

‘*Ah, but you didn't me!’’ Her 
eyes were filled with mischief, but that he 
could not see in the dark. ‘‘If you had 


” 


see 


, 


‘*T should have stopped you.’ 

‘*Ah, would you! And now what do 
you want? I promised I would do as 
much for you. I play fair.’’ 

He came nearer, and laid his open hand 
on the sill near hers. 

‘*Put your hand in mine, ’’ he whispered, 
‘*and I'll forgive you.’’ 

‘*Some one will come in a moment,’’ 
she answered, with a backward glance into 
the room. ‘‘You don’t want Mr. Thorn- 
dike to——"’ 

‘*Mr. Thorndike *? His voice died 
away, but his eyes finished the sentence. 

‘*Very well.’’ She laid her hand in his, 
and Gerald, catching the side of the win- 
dow, drew himself up, and bending his 
head over her fingers, kissed them. 

‘*Some one is coming,’’ she whispered, 
and as she drew back, he dropped down 
into the dark again. 

‘*It was your sister,’’ Annabel said, her 
eyes shining with mingled mirth and anger. 
‘*She suspected at once I was doing no 
good in an open window, and has gone.’ 

Gerald gave an impatient exclamation 
that dismissed Miss Leverett from consid- 
eration. ‘* Annabel,’’ he murmured, 
‘*Annabel, I love you. Surely, surely, 
you like me a little. Tell me so, and 
I ” 

‘She stood up, and looked down on him. 
He caught his breath, she seemed so far 
away, though just there within his very 
reach. ‘‘Tell me that you like no one else 
better,’’ he went on. ‘‘Say at least 
that vi 

‘*T can't,’’ she said, and glided away 
into the room. 


+ 2 
It was two nights later that Miss Lucy 


entertained Mr. Thorndike formally at 
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dinner. The dinner was excellent, like 
all of Miss Lucy’s providing, and some of 
the weight of her responsibilities slipped 
from her as she led the ladies to the draw- 
ing-room. Miss Lucy supplied the dining- 
room with cigars and the excellent old 
wine with which her father had stocked 
his cellars, but the gathering of men about 
a dinner-table when the women have left 
requires a host for that touch of established 
ease and geniality which prolongs such a 
moment. It was not long, therefore, that 
the ladies enjoyed one another’s society in 
the drawing-room before the doorway was 
filled with a flock of black coats whose 
wearers bore on their faces a consciousness 
of the satisfaction their presence would 
bring. Any one woman can make any one 
man feel diffident, but the complacency of 
a half-dozen men together is unshakable. 

Mr. Thorndike never had been backward 
in aiming at his mark, and every year of 
his life encouraging him to believe that 
the way to get a thing is to take it, he 
made straight across the room toward a 
white dress in the French window; he had 
made a mental note of it during dinner. 

‘*Do you always get as nearly out of 
doors as circumstances will permit?’’ he 
asked. 

Annabel turned. 
answered. 

He gave her a steady scrutiny. ‘‘I pro- 
pose we go outside,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose it’s exactly the thing; as these 
kind people are asked to meet me, I ought 
to talk to Mrs. Beale or Mrs. Leverett, but 
I’m on a holiday and I intend to do just 
as I like best.’ 

Annabel assented by leading the way to 
the piazza and so out among the flower- 
beds and paths that lay in the starlight. 

Thorndike gazed gravely down at her as 
they paced along side by side. ‘‘It wasn’t 
nice of you to put me at the other end of 
the table,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but where 
there’s a will there’s a way.’’ 

‘*At times,’’ she answered, ‘‘but there 
should be another proverb, Where there 
are two wills there are two ways.”’ 

Thorndike dropped his steady, unemo- 
tional glance on her again. 

‘*A prettier one would be, What is your 
will is my way,’’ he said. 

‘*Very pretty but not adjusted to fre- 


‘*More nearly,’’ she 
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quent use.’’ Annabel looked up at him 
with her gleaming smile. 

‘*Except in married life; you admit its 
appropriateness there. Ought you to have 
a wrap?’’ He glanced down at her bare 
neck and arms. 

‘*No, thank you, I never wear one in 
the garden. As for married life, do you 
mean that for the man’s motto or the 
woman’s!’’ 

‘*The woman’s,’’ he answered promptly. 

They looked at each other and laughed. 

“It is evident that we have divergent 
views,’’ he went on. ‘‘The woman I'm 
looking for has gone out of fashion. 
Speaking of marriage, do you know that 
you are throwing away the chance of a life- 
time? Leverett’s brains may take him any- 
where, and yet you don’t seem even to 
consider it—that is, if one may judge by 
appearances. ’’ 

‘It all depends,’’ answered the girl, 
coolly, ‘‘on what you ask from a man.”’ 

Thorndike stopped in his walk and 
marked off on his fingers the qualifications 
he named. ‘‘Birth, money, brains, and 
an unmanageable fancy for yourself! What 
more can any woman ask? That young 
Travers has money and position, but could 
he gratify your ambition? No. Gerald 
is the cleverest of the younger men and has 
in him the power to force his way to the 
front. He may end anywhere politically. 
He has a combination of principle, percep- 
tion of the strong points of a position, and 
sturdy power of self-protection, that is ideal 
in a man working for big ends. Wouldn't 
you like to be the wife of a great man?”’ 

The girl folded her arms and, with her 
head a little on one side, gave him a smil- 
ing looking over. ‘‘How little you 
know me!’ she said, slowly. ‘‘And I 
thought you read one like the proverbial 
open book.”’ 

Thorndike stared straight at her. 

‘‘Ambition?’’ she went on; ‘‘I haven't 
a drop of it in my blood! Wife of a great 
man! I can imagine nothing more un- 
pleasant. I will make a confession, I will 
bare my soul to you—it’s a great mistake 
but it’s only through making mistakes that 
one learns, so here goes! My philosophy 
is this—to enjoy, to experience, to free one- 
self from responsibilities and possessions as 
one would fly leprosy, to rove, to wander, 
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to live myself out—and die 
in a ditch if you like. Now, 
my strong points are these. I 
have none of your pride, your 
ambition that has to be grati- 
fied. Iam seeking no advan- 
tage. If I get into trouble and 
it hurts, well, it’s up to me to 
bear it without whin- 
ing. Do you begin to 
seeme? DolIcome out 
of the muddle of con- 
ventional attributes 
that are given to 
young women?’’ 

Thorndike had also 
folded his arms 
and they stood 
facing, his dark 
eyes intent upon 
her face. 
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‘*Do I begin to see you?’’ he responded, 
slowly. ‘‘The only thing one is afraid of 
is that one will begin to see nothing else.’’ 

Her eyes flashed, she laughed. 

‘*You have evolved a view of life that 
usually belongs in the present day to men 
who have tired their manhood out in 
chasing chimeras. In the past it was held 
by the buccaneers. It sitsa little oddly on 
your lovely young shoulders,’’ he added, 
with his sarcastic smile suddenly displacing 
the unwonted fire in his eyes, ‘‘but what 
of that? I only wish I were sid 

Annabel watched him a moment, and 
then leaned toward him. 

‘*Mr. Thorndike,’’ she said, ‘‘you in- 





spire me with notable thoughts. I have 
one now! We will take a drive.’’ 

He turned to her. ‘‘Certainly, but 
when? I go to-morrow.’’ 


‘*When? Why, now, to-night!’’ 

** Will you call down a star?’’ He spoke 
with his habitual jeering smile. 

‘*No.’’? Annabel looked severe. ‘‘You 
don’t suggest stars. We will go to the 
stable and take some one’s trap.’’ 

‘*Will we? Well, why not?’’ 

‘*Follow me,’’ she went on, ‘‘and you'll 
never regret it.’’ 

‘*That’s a reckless statement.’’ Mr. 
Thorndike was being led through the 
shrubbery with a rapidity that made him 
smile in the darkness. ‘‘If Ned Copeland 
could see me now!’’ he thought. They 
emerged suddenly, as it seemed to him, in 
front of the carriage-house. 

‘*Will you wait?’’ said his guide, and 
she disappeared into the great black cav- 
ern. He stood in the light of the two 
lamps that hung at the entrance and lis- 
tened. 

*‘James,’’ said the young voice. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s you, Peter. You came over with Mr. 
Travers? Did he bring Quilp? Yes? 
That’s nice, for I want to take Mr. Thorn- 
dike out for a turn and it would take so 
long to harness up. James has gone up to 
the house, has he? Is Quilp very fresh?’’ 

Another voice, young too, but mascu- 
line and husky. ‘* Pretty well, miss, but 
the six miles from home took a good 
bit out of him. Shall I bring him out, 
miss?’’ : 

‘*Please’ 


’ 


: 


—-Annabel’s voice again—‘‘and 
I wonder where James has some gloves.”’ 
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‘*Mr. Travers’ are in the trap, miss, and 
his rain-coat. You will need a wrap, 
miss. ’’ 

‘*Peter is most obliging,’’ thought Mr. 
Thorndike. ‘‘He’s like the rest of us.’’ 
His further meditations were cut short by 
the appearance of Annabel seated in a light 
cart, the little cobby horse that drew it led 
by the groom. She wore Mr. Travers’ yellow 
mackintosh over her ball-dress and his 
gloves on her hands. She looked joyfully 
down at her guest. 

‘*Get in while Peter holds him,’’ she 
cried. ‘‘He’s nasty getting out of the 
stable always, he’s such a crooked-tem- 
pered little beast,’’ and as Mr. Thorndike 
obeyed she leaned forward and made Peter 
a present of a charming smile. 

‘*Let him go. I'll be back in half an 
hour,’’ she said, and they made a sort of 
circling dash out of the yard, rounded the 
stable and turning out the back drive 
struck the road in a fast trot that only 
half satisfied Quilp’s aspirations. 

‘*Ts this a good idea or is it not?’’ asked 
Annabel, triumphantly looking down on 
Mr. Thorndike from her box-seat. 

‘*Tt isn’t an idea, it’s an inspiration,’’ 
he answered, smiling. 

‘*Tt wouldn’t have done on an ordinary 
night,’’she went on. ‘‘It’s this stupendous 
heat that puts things through. It changes 
the levels.’’ 

Thorndike leaned back and put his 
hands in his pockets. ‘‘You are like a 
man one meets on a train,’’ he began, 
slowly. 

‘*Am I?’ interrupted Annabel. ‘‘I’d like 
to see you work that into a compliment. 
Just try.’’ 

‘*Compliment he repeated. ‘‘Why, 
the joy is, or one of the joys is, that I 
don’t have to pay you compliments; I can 
but I don’t have to! That’s just what I 
mean, there isn’t a string tied to what I 
say—I just toss it into the open—TI am 
not called upon to live up to it.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ Annabel responded. ‘‘Toss 
ahead then and I'll join you.’’ 

‘*Will you?’’ He looked at her. ‘‘Tell 
me what you do like in a man, then, since 
you despise ordinary advantages. ”’ 

‘‘What I do like in a man?’’ repeated 
Annabel, and flicked Quilp with the whip. 
He jumped to the side of the road and 
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backed and reared. 
Quilp.’’ She put up the whip. 
a sense of ease and peace.’’ 

Thorndike looked puzzled. 

‘*‘T like a man to mind his business, go 
his way, and let you do the same, and then 
I like his not counting things up.’’ 

‘*Translated, that means valor rather 
than discretion?’’ 

She nodded. 

‘* Anything else?”’ 

‘*Yes. I like a man to have no nerves, 
plenty of nerve, and to think more of me 
than of himself.’’ 

‘‘Um! Put together, it makes a lazy, 
shiftless sort of chap, without brains 
enough to care for anything, barring a fancy 
for Miss Annabel Lea. It doesn’t seem 
much to ask, certainly. Ishould think you 
might get him or several of him.’’ His 
voice had the sneer he did not often give 
her the benefit of. 

Annabel colored in the darkness. 
haps I may. I shall try.’’ 

There was silence, then the girl faced 
about toward him. 

‘*T’ll tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘where I am 
better than you are. My views may be 
singular and not very ideal, but I don’t 
mock at other people’s. You whose ideas 
may be higher than mine, cause other 
weaker creatures to shrink into their 
shells, with your terrible satire always 
ready to dry up their poor little wells of 
enthusiasm. ’’ 

Thorndike looked into her gleaming 
eyes. ‘‘You hit hard,’* he said. 

She did not flinch. ‘‘It’s fair play,’’ 
she answered. 

There followed another silence broken 
only by the trot of the horse’s feet, and 
suddenly Annabel pulled him up and 
turned him in by astile. From the high 
cart they saw the still, starlit valley with 
a short foreground of white-flecked fields. 
They sat like two statues looking down on 
it. The warm night air hardly stirred. 

Thorndike turned toher. ‘*Don’t let us 
quarrel,’’? he said. ‘‘I can do that so 
easily with some one else—and with you, 
why, there’s a curious special joy added to 
existence, and I lose the scent and get off 
the track when I’m fighting. Shall we be 
friends again?’’ 


‘*T beg your pardon, 
‘**T like 


‘*Per- 
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She said nothing, but what answer he 
got in her eyes satisfied him. 

‘*And now take me back quickly or I 
shall say something foolish. Between you 
and Quilp and the starlight I’m losing my 
head.”’ 

Annabel turned back into the road and 
Quilp started back at his usual pace. 
Neither of them spoke until they took a 
turn in the road that Mr. Thorndike recog- 
nized. 

‘*It’s coming to an end—our drive,’’ he 
said. 

She gave a little nod and then drew 
Quilp into a walk. 

‘*Look there,’’ she said. 

A man was coming toward them down 
the road. He walked slowly, zigzagging 
from one side to the other. Quilp did not 
like drunken men. He gave one of his 
favorite catlike leaps, and then stood shiv- 
ering with assumed fear and genuine dis- 
like. Annabel held him firmly while the 
dark figure approached, and passing them 
staggered out of sight. The girl’s eyes 
followed him till he disappeared. 

‘It’s the weaver,’’ she said. ‘‘I wish 
I thought he’d find something to eat when 
he gets home.’’ She slackened the reins 
as she spoke, and Quilp trotted along 
looking hopefully for trouble. 


‘“‘One of your friends?’’ Thorndike 
spoke. 
“Yes. He lifts things out of their hum- 


” 


drum round. He isn't sordid, he’s tragic. 

‘*T beg,’’? remarked Thorndike as they 
turned in the avenue, ‘‘that you will let 
loose your imagination on me—with my 
start in life I ought to beat a weaver.’’ 

‘*You forget,’’ said Annabel gaily, turn- 
ing off to the stable, ‘‘that with me a start 
in life hampers you. Haven’t I made that 
clear?’’ 

A few moments later they stood looking 
in at the window. 

‘*They haven't moved,’’ whispered An- 
nabel. She broke into her joyous laugh. 
Thorndike joined her, and a score of sleepy 
eyes turned on them as they stepped in. 

‘It’s heavenly out,’’ said Annabel, ad- 
dressing the room—‘‘so cool, just the night 
for a drive,’’ and no one understood why 
Annabel and Mr. Thorndike both laughed 
again. 


Pn) 


(To be concluded.) 








WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN?—A LADY? 


By ADAM SINGLETON. 


NE of us had taken down a pile of 
magazines, and we were carelessly 
turning them over. ‘‘Oh,’’ said Margaret, 
‘shere is an interesting question. In this 
old number of THe Cosmopo.iran they 
are discussing what it is to be a gentle- 
man, or a lady. Now that is a problem to 
solve. What is a gentleman?’’ 
‘** When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where then was the gentleman?’"’ 
said Hugh, with a laugh. 

‘*Well, I suppose that the thing hadn’t 
been invented then. It’s artificial; it’s a 
product of civilization,’’ said Harry. ‘‘A 
primitive man couldn’t quite be gentle- 
manly, you know.”’ 

‘‘Our maid told us to-day,’’ said Alice, 
‘**There’s a gentleman at the basement 
door ready to take away the ashes’— 
that’s civilized, at least.’’ 

‘‘T remember,’’ said Harry, ‘‘a story of 


a kind old dame who was separating two 
quarreling women, and who said to them, 


‘Whisht, whisht, be quiet—leddies must 
aye be leddies, drunk or sober.’ ”’ 

‘It isn’t such a bad beginning after 
all,’’ Hugh replied; ‘‘half of it is true— 
leddies must aye be leddies—it will not 
do to be a lady only half the time.’’ 

‘‘There is the beginning of the definition 
ready-made for you,’’ said one of the girls. 
‘*Good breeding must be so natural as to be 
instinctive—not put on like a cloak. It 
must come from a person’s nature, not from 
any cultivation.’’ 

** Suppose we set to work, then, and make 
a definition for ourselves—or, let us look at 
the dictionary. What does the immortal 
Webster say?"’ 

‘*He says, ‘A man well-born; one of good 
family; one above the condition of a 
yeoman.’ That will not do—that’s the 
Garter King-at-Arms definition. Oh, here 
is another one. A gentleman is ‘one of 
refined or gentle manners; a well-bred 
man.’ That's not right either. Manners 
alone do not make a gentleman. They are 
externals. And the rest of it just begs the 
question. What is ‘a well-bred man’? 
That's the very point.’’ 


‘‘Let us make our own definition,’’ said 
Margaret; ‘‘begin at the beginning, and 
see what it comes to. Try the Socratic 
method, Hugh, that you are so fond of. 
Ask us questions and we’ll answer them.’’ 

‘‘That is, youll try to answer them and 
Socrates will prove you wrong, and you'll 
end where you began—that is my idea of 
the Socratic method,’’ retorted Alice. 

‘‘Don’t be flippant, Alice,’’ said Hugh: 
‘Socrates always brought out something 
that the rest of them hadn’t discovered, 
even if he didn’t finally settle all his prob- 
lems. He was always looking for the es- 
sentials, and he found them sometimes.’’ 

‘*Well, then, go on, Socrates—what are 
the essentials of good breeding?’’ 

‘“Go ahead, Hugh,’’ said Harry; ‘‘see 
what you can do.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Hugh, ‘‘let us begin far 
away and ask why we say such a man— 
Harry, for instance—is a gentleman.’’ 

‘*‘Why, Harry always acts like a gentle- 
man,’’ said the girls; ‘‘that’s why we say 
he is one.”’ 

‘*Exactly ; a gentleman is known to be one 
by hisacts. He is known by his conduct.”’ 

“Yes, and by all his conduct—he is 
well-bred all the time.’’ 

‘‘True enough. And what marks his 
conduct? How does it differ from the 
conduct of a cad? Tell me that.’ 

‘*Well, Harry is always respectful, ’’ said 
Alice. 

‘**Yes, respectful; you mean respectful 
to others?’’ 

‘*He couldn’t be that unless he respected 
himself,’’ Margaret broke in. 

‘‘Bravo! We are getting on famously. 
A gentleman is marked by his acts—by 
all of his conduct. And he is respectful 
to every one—to his superiors, his equals, 
his inferiors——’’ 

*‘T haven't any inferiors,’’ said Harry. 

‘*Oh, yes, you have! He is respectful 
to his inferiors, and he is so because he 
respects himself. That is a good start. 
Now why does he respect himself? Is it 
a matter of the head or of the heart?’’ 

‘*Of both, I should say, ** exclaimed Aliec, 
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‘‘Mostly of the heart, I think,’’ said 
Margaret. 

‘*It is a matter of feeling—respect is,’ 
Harry answered, ‘‘and J should say that 
respect came from the heart. A man 
respects another man because he feels with 
him—feels what his position or nature is. 
Of course, he has to use his mind to find 
out.”’ 

‘*Yes, that is it,’’ said the girls. ‘‘As 
soon as the head has found out, the heart 
does the rest.’’ 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Hugh, ‘‘if this gen- 
tleman of ours respects himself and others 
from his heart, what kind of heart must 
he have?’’ 

‘*Tt must be a genuine respect—no mere 
appearance will do, and so he has to have 
a true heart as well as a true mind; he 
must be sincere,’’ Alice rejoined. 

‘*Tt must be kind as well as true,’’ Mar- 
garet added. 

‘*You cannot understand your fellow- 
men,’’ said Harry, ‘‘unless you’re intelli- 
gent, nor unless you’re sincere. You've 


, 


” 


got to be true, and I suppose even that 
isn’t enough. 


As Margaret says, you’ve 
got to be kind, too; you’ve got to wish 
well, as the Italians say.’’ 

‘*T think there is a good deal to be said 
about the true part,’’ said Alice. ‘‘You 
have got to see all the facts with intelli- 
gence and you've got to acknowledge them 
to be what they really are.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? Margaret added, ‘‘and a grudg- 
ing and unwilling acknowledgment isn’t 
enough. It has got to spring from a heart 
filled with sympathetic kindness. ”’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Hugh, ‘‘it is agreed that 
without intelligence—truth—there can be 
Otherwise it will 
be sentimental and ill-founded and cannot 
last. And if the heart isn’t kind at the 
same time, why, the respect you give will 
be cold and perfunctory, and nothing more. ”’ 

‘‘That is just it,’’ Margaret rejoined. 
‘*We all know men whom we call gentle- 
men who fail in exactly this way. They 
respect themselves—usually too much— 
but their respect for others isn’t kind 
enough. It isn’t.friendly and spontaneous. 
It is studied.”’ 

‘*TIn short, it isn’t kind—it’s only true, ”’ 
said Harry. ‘‘To acknowledge things to 
be as they really are is well enough. You 


no real com prehension ° 
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have to start with that. You must have 
courage to be sincere with yourself, to 
avoid sentimentality, to see the real thing 
and not the thing as you would like it to 
be; but you’ve got to be sympathetic and 
wish to see the best side of everybody.’ 

‘*Dare to be true and wish to be kind,’’ 
said Margaret. 

‘*That’s a good formula,’’ said Hugh. 
‘‘Those are the essential things we were 
after. A gentleman in essentials, is a man 
who respects himself and others from a kind 
and true heart. We know him by his acts, 
by his habitual conduct. If he really re- 
spects others, it will certainly be because 
he respects himself.’’ 

‘*Yes, and if he respects himself in the 
right way he will have a natural dignity — 
the kind you see in quite common men and 
women sometimes. I’ve seen day-laborers 
as dignified as princes and as full of simple 
courtesy.’’ 

‘‘They have the essential thing,’’ said 
Alice, ‘‘just as some old colored servants 
—‘mammies’—had it.”’ 

‘*Dignity, intelligence, courtesy, kind 
ness, are the outward marks then,’’ re- 
sumed Hugh, ‘‘and they are the outward 
marks of an inward character. A man 
who has these things, for these reasons, is 
in all essential things a gentleman. A 
woman who has them is, essentially, a lady. 
Without these essentials no one is well- 
bred, no matter how high he may be.’’ 

‘‘That’s all right for essentials,’’ said 
Harry, ‘‘but don’t you need something 
more to fill the idea? Adam’s delving 
didn’t interfere with his essential qualities 
—he was a gentleman in his time—but I 
think he ought to have worn more clothes. ’’ 

‘*Clothes stand for something,’’ said 
Alice. ‘‘My colored mammies wouldn't be 
embarrassed at a ball, but they’d be out 
of place, all the same.’’ 

‘*Clothes stand for social customs, I 
suppose, ’’ rejoined Harry, ‘‘and our gentle- 
man mustn’t neglect customs. They are 
of no special importance in themselves, 
but, after all, they are an outward mark of 
respect for others.’’ 

‘¢ And for yourself, too,’’ said Alice. ‘‘T 
put on this pretty gown especially to please 
you all, but I like it very well myself.’’ 

‘*Yes, something is needed to complete 
your definition, Hugh,’’ said Margaret; 
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‘*vyou must say something about habits and 
customs as well as about character. We 
have to conform to the habits of our class, 
whatever that class may be. We should 
not be pleased if Alice had come down to 
dinner in a_ golf-skirt or tennis-shoes, 
should we?’’ 

‘*Well, I didn’t,’’ said Alice, briskly. 
‘*‘T put on my prettiest dinner-gown, just 
for you—and for myself, too.’’ 

‘‘That is the point, I think,’’ said 
Hugh. ‘‘If it is now the habit of our 
society to dress in black coats for dinner, 
we require our friends to appear dressed 
as we are, not in a bicycle-suit and a 
green scarf. If a man came dressed like 
that, he would, in so far, fall short of a 
standard we all admit. There is no virtue 
in a black coat or a white tie, and no harm 
in sporting a green tie. But if any one 
did so he would, in just so far, be separat- 
ing himself from his fellows. A gentleman 
or a lady must conform to the habits of 


IF YOU 


IF YOU COULD KNOW. 


his or her society. Not to do this, is to 
fail in respect to others.”’ 

‘*Or rather, to fail in one of the signs of 
respect,’’ said Hugh; ‘‘just as if you said 
‘Hello’ to a girl on the street and did not 
take off your hat—not that there is any 
marked merit in taking off your hat. It’s 
a custom, that’s all, and. not that you 
wouldn’t respect her if you didn’t.”’ 

‘*Well, haven’t we got our definition?’’ 
said Alice. ‘‘You state it, Hugh, and we 
will vote on it.’’ 

‘‘A gentleman is a man who respects 
himself and others from a kind and true 
heart and who conforms to the customs of 
his class,’’ said Hugh. 

‘*That lets Adam in,’’ said Harry. 

‘*And my colored mammy,’’ said Alice. 

‘‘And it doesn’t keep out any of 
us,’’? said Hugh; ‘‘at least, I hope it 
doesn’t.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘I like this 
best: Dare to be real, wish to be kind.’’ 


COULD KNOW. 


By MABEL A. RUNDELL, 


IF you could know the half of all I yearn to be to you, Dear Heart! 
Each day that dawns I struggle to be strong and do my part; 

Yet when at last the night comes softly down, I dumbly pray— 

Lord, grant me still to prove my tender love, just one more day. 


Just one more day to strive to rise above small troubles, petty care, 
That my cramped soul may break its earth-forged bonds, at last to dare 
To face the future and to gladly live with courage new, 

Loyal and chee:ful, facing toward the light for Truth and you. 


And yet I feel in spite of all the heights which I can never scale, 
In spite of all the many tests in which I daily fail, 
That my deep love, more deep and pure and strong than I can ever 


show, 


You somehow, through my failures, doubts and fears, will come to 


know. 


The dreary clouds can’t hide the sun for aye, it glimmers through ; 
The sweet wet violet struggling through dead leaves, still shows 

its blue, 
And so I trust, though oft I strike love’s chord with clumsy hand, 
You'll feel the melody I tried to play, and understand. 
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REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


Be Sagonses. THE OLIGARCHY, WILL 
— PERISH BY VIOLENCE AS VENICE 
DIED. ENGLAND, THE PEOPLE, IS IM- 
MORTAL ’’—is one of the prophecies in 
Misérables.’’ The lovers of the 


iz Les 


English people have watched eagerly the 


fight in South Africa, in the hope that 
the beginning of Victor Hugo’s predic- 
tion was at hand. Many careful stu- 
dents of affairs feel confident that Eng- 
land, shocked by the course of affairs in 
South Africa and the horrible conditions 
prevailing under British rule in India, is 
in process of awakening. 

Statesmen have found in Great 
Britain to call attention to the impossibility 
of securing a military force equal to the 
demands of modern military science, while 
the organization continues to be made up 


been 


largely upon the demands of favoritism, and 
weakened in every operation requiring 
vigor, by the social influences which so 
widely control. 

The military situation has been from the 
beginning so palpable that it has been the 
jest of European and American soldiers, 
who are educated to understand that mili- 
tary positions must awarded to 
drivelers with a social or money *‘pull’’— 
that military success needs all a nation’s 
mental vigor and natural from 
whatever rank of life they spring. The 
colonel must not fear the family influence 
of the lieutenant. The brigadier-general 
must not fight with one eye on the enemy 
and one on his subordinate who will have 
it in his power, if things do not go to his 


satisfaction, to nip short that general’s 
28 


not be 


powers 
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career and perhaps send 
his family into social ex- 
tinction. i 

The operations in 
South Africa are scarcely 
surprising to one familiar 
with the conditions hon- 
eycombing the British 
military organization. 
They have been watched 
with the intensest inter- 
est by England’s truest 
friends, both at home 
and in America, in the 
hope that the overwhelm- 
ing mortifications would 
arouse, first, national at- 
tention to the defects of 
the system, and next ex- 
hibit in its true light the 
weaknesses of that form 
of government which 
must be ever at the dis- 
position of such politi- 
cal adventurers as Cham- 
berlain, Rhodes and 
Company. 

It is only a question of 
time until England the 
Republic shall take the 
place of England the 
Monarchy. But only a 
great shock, mixed per- 
haps with such a menace 
as is found in the inter- 
national situation of this 
hour, could induce that 
mental activity which 
must precede change. 
The English press, be- 
longing body and _ soul 
to the social powers of 
the Empire, has never 
been critical. Its tone, 
from the very first hour 
of its coming into exist- 
ence, has been one of 
laudation of all things 
connected with the form 
of government and ex- 
isting institutions. It has 
confined its criticism to 
parties and to men, but 
the form of government 
was always perfection. 





REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The army was one of the sacred-from- 
criticism institutions, and as the wars which, 
for the past forty years, have been waged 
against the ill-equipped tribes of savage 
lands, have given no standard by which to 
measure its strength, there has been no 
comprehension of the truth. 


The Boers have demonstrated what a 


yecople, not deprived of virility by luxury, 
peo} } Y %) 3 


IN THE TRENCHES ON SPION 


In their forces, merit has com- 
manded position; social rank has had no 
part in the selection of leaders; ability to 
accomplish has been the one requisite. 
Incidentally, attention may be called to 
the strength of that commonwealth where 
every republican possesses a gun, becomes 
familiar with its use and regards himself 


may do. 


KOP. 
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as a part of the republic. The most highly 
trained soldiers of Europe will never stand 
on a par with these soldiers of a republic 
who bring individual earnestness into the 
fight. The modern arm has dissipated in 
a night the old solid formations. The 
manceuvers in compact bodies seem ridic- 
ulous when made under long range, small 
bore rifle fire. The day for the exercise 


CHAMBERLAIN’S VICTIMS. 

of personal intelligence has returned. In- 
stead of solidarity of battalions, is required 
the solidarity of the nation. 
the experiences of the Boer war, standing 
armies, beyond an efficient staff organiza- 
tion, become burdens in time of peace, and 
a menace to success, because of the training 
in routine and red tape in time of war. 


In view of 
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BRITISH OFFICERS HELIOGRAPHING FROM WINBURG TO CLOCOLAN, 


That nation will preserve its liberty each 
of -whose citizens makes it his business in 


time of peace to keep and learn to use a 
rifle and stand ready to put his skill at the 
disposal of his country in time of war. 
While the attention of Englishmen is at- 
tracted to the shortcomings of its govern- 
mental system in South Africa, a still more 
terrible governmental tragedy is being 
enacted in India. The official reports make 
the deaths of a single week in the Indian 
Empire greater than those of the entire 





‘*Not our fault, ’’ the apologists 
But with the granaries of 


Boer war. 
hasten to add. 
the Americas bursting with overproduction 
and the banks of England overflowing with 
capital, the world will not dismiss the 
matter so lightly. 

‘‘Do not undertake by force of arms 
to hold a people in subjection if you can 
do no better than starve them by the tens 
of millions’’ is the verdict of all civilized 
peoples whose press permits freedom of 


expression. ‘*To be justified in assuming 
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to rule you must be prepared to govern 
with alertness and intelligence and science. 
If you extract from these people fortunes 
for your younger sons, you must at least 
be prepared to take up the burden of 
their protection from famine and disease 
in less prosperous times.’’ The verdict of 
the disinterested historian will be that 
England should have dropped the attempt 
at administration when it proved for suc- 
cessive years so disastrous to the common 
people. There is no more reason for 
British rule in India than for British rule 
in Japan. India, if left to herself, would 
to-day government equal in 
intelligence to that of Japan. 
These are subjects for profound thought 
Englishmen. From thought will 


possess a 


by 
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come dissatisfaction and from dissatis- 
faction will spring, in the end, the Eng- 
lish republic, just as dissatisfaction with 
George III. was the prompting of the 
American republic. 

Meanwhile the little Boer republic, 
against which for so many long months 
have been led the armies of a mighty 
empire, does not fight in vain. Perhaps 
even to the Boers it is not clearly under- 
stood that they fighting for the 
establishment, not of but of two 
great republics destined to endure into 
the 
THE 


are 
one, 


ages. 

REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
AFRICAN STATES. 

REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES 
oF GREAT BRITAIN. 


SourTH 


THE 


THREE GENERATIONS. 





WITH BOER AND BRITON. 


By FRANK R. ROBERSON 


J NGENEROUS artists who find cari- did not enter into the calculations of this 
cature easier than portrait-painting, most remarkable man of the century. His 

have given to the world the wrong Mr. career has been wonderful. The secret of 
Kriiger. Probably no man abroad has _ his popularity with his own people consists 
been more maligned and ridiculed by car- in his being an ideal Boer, a man of 
toon and statement. Massive in build, indomitable resolution, great shrewdness, 








GENERAL JOUBERT AND STAFF. 
heavy in features, his shoulders are high and remarkable courage. His influence is 
and stooping, his eyes small and sus- due to his knowledge of their character, 
picious of every movement. He had just and his ever readiness to receive them. 
returned from the battle line when I saw His usual reception hours are from five to 
him in Pretoria, worn and wearied, but six o'clock in the morning. Any Boer is 
not depressed. It was evident that defeat welcome to call. He is ever fond of 
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treating his people like children, especially 
the aliens; on account of the exceptional 
history of the state, he has become a sort 
of permanent president, having been in 
power seventeen years. He is an auto- 
crat in many ways. From the nature of 
the lives of the people, despotism in a 
patriarchal form might have been ex- 
pected. 

He comes of fighting stock, and has 
wielded both pen and sword successfully 
against England and the different native 
tribes for half acentury. As a boy he was 
noted for his fleetness of foot and strength. 
Engaging in a twenty-mile foot-race with 


strong words run like parables through 
the Transvaal. When warned against 
Doctor Jameson before the raid in 1896, 
he answered his advisers by referring to 
the tortoise, saying, ‘‘We must wait until 
the beast has stretched its neck out of the 
shell, then we can cut it off,’’ and he did. 
After the failure of the raid, when urged 
to hang Jameson and his men, he said, 
‘*Bah, you are always tap—tap—tapping 
at the tail of the snake; why don’t you cut 
off his head?’’ In other words, why worry 
about Jameson and his men, why don’t 
you go for Rhodes, the chief offender? 
Religious influences have always worked 








THE GUN THAT SAVED KIMBERLEY. 


a native Kattir runner, he not only de- 
feated his dark-skinned rival, but found 
time to stalk an antelope between starting 
point and goal. As a boy of twenty, 
chased by a buffalo, he allowed it to ap- 
proach, and then by brute force of arm 
broke its neck. It is authentically re- 
ported that when on a visit to Lisbon, a 
few years ago, after pacing up and down 
in his hotel with an ulcerated tooth, he 
asked for a knife and dug it from the 
jaw rather than permit a strange dentist to 
perform the work. 

He has a sharp tongue in his head, and 
a@ very impartial way of using it. His 


strongiy upon him, and he has much of 
the Puritanism of Cromwell's time. He 
leads into battle, not with song and jest, 
but with prayer and hymn and the absolute 
faith of Israel of old—that the Lord is 
with him. He takes no credit to himself 
for success, but attributes it to the 
Almighty. I was told in Pretoria, by one 
in a position to know, that he planned 
the battle of Tugela at Colenso upon his 
own porch in Pretoria, and that he 
directed it by telephone at a distance of 
three hundred miles. 

A study of his personality reveals many 
traits that excite admiration, and it is gen- 
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erally admitted that although he stands for 
the old dopper element—pious, robust, and 
patriotic, his conservatism is not, as charged 
by his enemies, narrow, bigoted and retro- 
is rather the conservatism 
which declines to act rashly, to introduce 
until their effect has been 
determined beyond a doubt; and sucha 
trait, running as it does through the entire 
made the people what it 
is to-day—a sturdy, honest, liberty-loving 
race. 


gressive. It 


new things 


nation, has 


The personnel of his Cabinet embraces 


the best educated men in the Transvaal. 
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Of scarcely less interest than Kriiger in 
the struggle was the figure of Petrus 
Jacobus Joubert. Even the people of 
Great Britain raise their hats to the Com- 
mandant-General of the South African 
Republic, and ‘‘hailed him a hero fallen 
in war.’’ He descended from a Huguenot 
refugee who settled in South Africa after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1687, to escape the fury of the religious 
persecution instituted by Louis XIV. For 
a Boer, he was unusually well educated, 
elected to the Raad at thirty-six; from that 
time his talents identified him with the 
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Aside from the President, State Secretary 
Reitz was the only one left in Pretoria this 
spring, the others being on commando at 
the front, or in Europe and America. 
Since the commencement of _ hostilities, 
there has perfect harmony and 
unanimity of purpose at all its meetings, 
and until very recently, all its actions 
were heartily supported by the people as a 
pation. Every male was eager to go to 
the front, and it was only with difficulty 
enough were kept in Pretoria to run the 
governmental machinery. 


been 


AT LADYSMITH. 


official history of the republic. He was 


the Attorney-General of the government, 


visited Europe to arrange conventions, 


and was Kriiger’s opponent at one time for 


the presidency. The leading men, how- 
ever, distrusted him, because he was too 
gentlemanly for them, and never hated 
the English as they did, hence he was 
defeated by the narrow margin of eight 
hundred and eighty-one votes. He was 
a brave, capable, kindly man, an honor 
to the Dutch Afrikander people; in all 
externals, a pleasant contrast to his old 
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SOLE SURVIVORS OF THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT AFTER THE AMBUSCADE AT STORMBERG. 


brother-in-arms, and rival in politics, Oom 
Paul. Both were large, powerful men, 


but Joubert, who stood over six feet in 
his stockings, was much the more finely 


built, and had an air of natural dignity. 
Gifted with ability and sound common 
sense, he was the first Boer general to hold 
his’ position successfully as the acknowl- 
edged head of that curious agglomeration 
of jealous and independent military com- 
mandos constituting the Boer army. He 
held’ his ground only by avoiding all 
temptations to oppose his will to that of 
other commanders. Looking to the future 
we must especially regret his death, in 
view of the settlement of the war, in 


which he would have been a useful factor. 
Mr. Kriiger, referring to his death, said, 
‘‘T have lost my right hand, not of yes- 
terday, but since we were boys together, 
many long years ago.”’ 

These two men are typical of their 
people and show in their own traits how 
it has been possible to prolong in such a 
remarkable manner a struggle, which from 
the first the civilized world looked upon 
as a hopeless one. 

The Dutch in South Africa have won 
the admiration of the most eminent author- 
ities. Froude that ‘‘they, of all 
human beings now on this planet, corre- 
spond nearest to Horace’s description of 


says 








MILITARY STORES. 
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the Roman peasant soldiers who defeated 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal.’’ The expressions 
of all travelers, except the British, agree 
that there are no people in the world more 
genuinely kind and hospitable to strangers 
than the Boers in the Transvaal. 

The quarrel of the Boer has been since 
1835 with the English Government as 
and not against the individual 
Englishman. The old colonists have been 
cut off practically during their lives from 
civilization, and just awakening to 
a consciousness of their own deficiencies. 


such, 


are 


4II 


make more than they can spend. They 
are good husbands and fathers. They do 
not like towns, but prefer the solitude of the 
veldt. In the majority of cases they cannot 
read or write, for living as they do on farms, 
often separated by great distances, it is 
well-nigh impossible to maintain schools, 
and the hardy father of a family spends 
his life in a struggle to conquer the soil 
and has no time to devote to culture and 
the niceties of life. They are utterly 
without greed or avarice, preferring riches 
in cattle to diamonds and gold, and heart- 








IN THE 


They are naturally slow and cautious, and 
distrustful of the changes that they see 
coming with the unfurling of the Union 
Jack over Pretoria. They cling tena- 
ciously to the soil which they have con- 
quered unaided. Those living in the 
towns differ little from the English, except 
that they are more massively built, with 
beards usually somewhat unkempt. One 
suit of clothes lasts them for years—they 
are exceedingly economical; the tobacco 
they smoke they grow, the liquor they 
drink they make, the food they eat comes 
from their farms; with little trouble they 
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ily wish that the latter, the source of their 
troubles, had never been discovered. 
The Boer military system is primarily a 


national military system. It is not a thing 
learned from books by a few senior officers, 
but something that exists in the mind of 
every single citizen and boy above twelve 
years of age in the republic, three dis- 
tinct generations fighting shoulder to 
shoulder being no exceptional instance. 
It can be said that almost every boy and 
man in the Boer army is not only a tolera- 
bly good shot, but he has an excellent eye 
for cover, and is able to realize whether a 
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REMOVING 


hill or a fold in the ground is defensible 
or not, and whether it offers facilities for 
retreat or attack. 

The British forces of infantry have not 
been able successfully to operate against 
their enemy unless in vastly 
numbers. Their rapid advances, accurate 


superior 


volleys at short distances, from well-cov- 
ered positions, speedy retreats and surpris- 
ing reformation, have nearly always saved 


them and their guns from capture. 
‘‘Long Tom’’ was safely removed from 
Ladysmith by the Boers Buller 


before 





‘“*“LONG TOM” 


FROM LADYSMITH. 


succeeded in cutting off their retreat. 
This was the more remarkable when the 
character of the country through which it 
had to be carried is considered. 

This ‘‘Long Tom’’ was the largest and 
most valuable gun the Boers owned, and 
was served by a foreigner f¥om the Creuzot 
works. It had a range which the English, 
even with their naval brigade guns from 
Her Majesty’s Ship ‘* Powerful,*’ could not 
equal, 

The bloodiest of all actions fought in 
South Africa during this war was Spion 











COLENSO BRIDGE WRECKED BY BOERS. 
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LANDING WOUNDED AT WINBURG 


Kop. It was Majuba Hill on a large 
scale. No more bleak and desolate burial 
ground for one thousand men could be 
found than the brown, barren, sun-baked 
hill, which from Majuba. 
The English climbed and won it in the 
face of a terrific fire, with the same ideas 
they had in ascending Majuba nineteen 
years earlier—that it would command the 
3oer positions from above; they made the 
fatal bringing up heavy 
cannon, and still worse made 


can be seen 


mistake of not 
no entrench- 
ments, laid out no gun emplacements, and 
nightfall did not remove the 
dead or collect the wounded. In fact, mil- 
seemed lacking. With 
for food and water 
was hopeless in the 


after even 


itary command 
poor arrangements 
their 
face of a determined foe, who were repeat- 
ing history in the shadow of the great 


supply, cause 


AFTER BATTLE OF MAGERSFONTEIN 


mountain, the scaling of which set them 
free in 1881. 

And after the struggle the Red Cross 
men on their errand of mercy had need to 
steel their hearts, for they could not shade 
their eves to the awful horror that empha- 
sized the truth of our American general’s 
expression: ‘‘War is Hell.’’ Ten times 
the number of ambulances could have been 
utilized to advantage, but the humanity 
of the Boer forth in the tender 
care he gave to the wounded enemy, whom 
he gathered up with his own. In the field 
hospitals one could draw nearer to Tommy 
Atkins, who seemed to make the best of a 
bad situation, and willingly entertained the 
visitor with narrations of happenings dur- 
ing battle. I cite one, that of a private 
of the ‘‘ East Surrey, ’’ who related a marvel- 
Said he. ‘‘I got a 


shone 


ous escape from death. 
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terrible smack on the nose. I thought I 
had been kicked by a mule, but it was 
only a bullet which went clean through the 
middle of my nose, through the roof of my 
mouth and the roots of my tongue and out 
at the back of my neck. I expect always 
to have a stiff neck, but that’s better than 
being dead, so I must not grumble.”’ 
Dealing with a different kind of war- 
fare is the story of besieged Kimberley. 
It was an American who saved the town. 
Its salvation was dependent upon the 
mechanical genius of the chief engineer 
and electrician of the De Beers mine, 
Eugene Labram, of Chicago. With the 
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death. He has gone, but his record will 
remain. The Boers fired four thousand 
shells into the town, aside from hundreds 
of one-pound Hotchkiss shells, and four 
million rounds of bullets, killing forty- 
eight Europeans and five natives. Many 
narrow escapes are recorded amongst the 
population during the siege. One young 
lady was stooping down when a bullet 
passed through her hair; another can show 
the mark of a bullet upon the ribbon of 
her sailor hat, which is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, considering her home was struck 


no less than forty-seven times. Many 


soldiers, too, will bring home campaign 
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few materials available in the mine, while 
besieged, he made a twenty-eight pound 
gun that was a splendid specimen of work- 
manship, reflecting great credit upon his 
skill. With its range of twelve thousand 
yards, it compelled the Boers to keep at a 
greater distance and was superior to any of 
their guns. The fate of Labram was most 
tragic. While dressing in the Grand 
Hotel, in the center of the town, a shell 
burst in his room, killing him instantly. 

It seemed an unjust fate that the man to 
whom the town owed everything, and upon 
whom it relied, should have been singled 
out from a population of fifty thousand for 


hats with bullet holes in them or belts 
with a long gash at the side, to show what 
a slight chance separated them from the 
fate of their comrades buried in the alien 
African veldt, where they have fallen, 
brave men, because England bade them 
go. At the outset of the war bomb-proof 
shelters were dug in the ground for pro- 
tection from heavy shells, and here the 
women and children lived in fear and 
trembling for more than two months until 
the danger was over. These shelters, cov- 
ered as they were with sandbags, ten or 
twelve feet deep, gave a sense of security. 

A thorough idea of modern military 
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organization could be obtained by a visit 
to the great base campsat Chieveley and 
Ladysmith. At Ladysmith the camp 
occupied the square in the center of the 
town, the hospital in the center of the 
camp. Shells dropped in it occasionally. 
I traveled up the line with an Englishman 
who had passed through the siege. He 
spoke of an officer who was sitting in the 
sergeant’s tent asking advice for dyspepsia 
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English, Irish and Scotch, all losing their 
identity under the one term ‘‘Tommy At- 
kins.’’ The majority of them had been in 
battle, tested the courage of the Boer,and 
it was rare indeed to hear any reference to 
the enemy save as brave opponents. 

They the men to waste 
praise on any men unless it was well de- 
served, but this is just about 
‘‘Tommy’> summed up _ the 


were not 


how 
situation: 
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when he and his complaint were somewhat 
summarily disposed of by a bullet from 
‘*Long Tom,’’ which, entering the window, 
penetrated three, inches of woodwork and 
pierced the officer’s spine. 

A ramble through the camp at Chieveley, 
where upward of twenty thousand soldiers 
were tenting, and a chat with the men, 
was prolific of many interesting hours. 
Canadians, New Zealanders, Australians, 


‘‘The Boer is a rough-looking beggar in 
the field; ‘e don’t wear no uniform, ‘nd ’e 
don’t know enough about soldiers’ drill to 
keep himself warm, but ’e can fight in ‘is 
own bloomin’ style, which ain’t our style. 
If ’e’d come out on the veldt, ’nd fight us 
our way, we'd lick *im every time, but 
when it comes to fightin’ in the kopjes, 
why, the Boer is a dandy, ’nd if the rest 
of Europe don’t think so, only let ’em 
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have a try at ‘im ’nd see. But when ’e 
has shot you ’e acts like a blessed Chris- 
tian ‘nd bears no malice. ’E’s like a 
bloomin’ South Sea cocoanut, not so much 
to look at outside, but white ’nd sweet in- 
side, when yer know ’im, ‘nd it’s when 
you're wounded ‘nd a prisoner that you 
get a chance to know ‘im.’’ And ‘*Tom- 
my’’ is about right. 
‘*Tommy’’ finds life in 
stretches of veldt, irksome and breaks the 
monotony occasionally by allowing some 
facetious notice to find its way surrepti- 
tiously to the general order board. <A 
Gordon Highlander favored me with a copy 
issued thus, unofficially, before breaking 
camp, adding that when it reached the 
officer of the day the row was a fierce one: 
=" Bis 
under-vests, and every 
be discarded. Shirts, 
underclothing, boots, shoes, socks, forage- 
caps, spare spats, writing material, mess 
tin and water bottle, all to be carried in 
overcoat side pocket. Rifle and bayonet 
to be carried in breast pocket. Special 
note for the Gordons: To prevent shaving, 
and as a cure for corns, the kilts are to be 
worn around the throat. 2. Spats will 
be worn on the arms in order to keep the 
feet cool. 3. Emergency rations to be 
carried in the mouth; other rations to be 
carried in the stomach. The stomach is 
to be carried in the cholera belt. 4. 
Compressed tobacco in cakes, twelve inches 


camp, on long 


Kit bags, valises, tobacco pouches, 


article to 
muflers, 


useful 
trousers, 
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long, seven inches thick, to be worn as 
socks or soles for the shoes, or worn as 
trouser belts. 5. All spare tobacco to be 
used as tooth stoppers. 6. Sleeping bags to 
be carried at the ‘present’ when doubl- 
ing at the ‘trail’; when halted, at the ‘re- 
cover.’ Boot laces to be carried invariably 
at the trail, with one exception (as fol- 
lows): When the ‘charge’ is sounded all 
boot laces to be grounded. Rear rank men 
are not allowed to shoot their front rank 
men. Defaulters in this respect are diable to 
heavy fines. By order, Maj. Dum-Dum.”’ 
In the face of odds the Boers fight on. 
They are a brave people, who fight not for 
fighting’s sake; a nation of farmer-soldiers 
who are not paid to fight, but who for two 
hundred years have carried on their struggle 
in South Africa against black and white. 
The conclusion of the war will be the 
starting point of new enterprises and enor- 
mous developments of trade and commerce 
all over the world with South Africa from 
the Zambesi to the Cape. It behooves 
the United States not to be left behind in 
the general competition for the good 
things which this country has to offer. 
The prevailing feeling in South Africa is 
that the war has been a godsend. It has 
given the British arm an experience it 
could not otherwise have attained. It has 
taught the Boer much, enlarged his 
horizon and will eventually lessen his 
hatred of the individual Englishman and 
increase his own comforts and liberties. 
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WRECK OF THE BRIGANTINE ‘‘RINGER.”’ 


By JoHN R. SPEARS. 


*M not going to offer any explanations 
nor make any guesses about the cause 
of the trouble, for I’m none of your scien- 
tists—I’m just a plain dog sailor; but I’ll 
tell just what happened, and all I know 
about it. After that if any one is not 
satistied, he can go to the records of the 
New York Custom House, and the crew 
lists in the Shipping Office, where he’ll find 
she cleared out just as I am going to tell, 
and that the last man to sign articles was 
Martin Gail. If that isn’t proof enough, 
why, the timbers of the old hulk can be 
seen to this day, at low water, out there 
just where Mill Creek from Freeport, on 
Long Island, runs into Jones Inlet. The 
old stem stands up there even above high 
tide, and, although nobody that hasn’t 
seen it is likely to believe me, every fisher- 
man living thereabout has noticed that the 
end of it is crumbling slowly into the 
shape of a dog’s head. Of course, people 
won't believe it. Why, only last summer 
Hal Pearson and I (Hal has an oyster-farm 
under the inlet there) took a weak-eyed 
young fellow with double-barreled glasses 
out to the beach there. He said he was a 
professor in some college, and so I told 
him the story and showed him the old 
stem to prove it, but he just smiled and 
said, in a lofty way: 

‘‘Oh, yes, my man, I see the ship was 
wrecked, and the timber does look some- 
thing like a dog’s head, but, you know, 
it’s a mere coincidence. ”’ 

The ‘*Ringer’’ was about the finest brig- 
antine that ever sailed coastwise out of New 
York. She belonged to old Jeremy Ringer 
up at Nyack. He built her there, and 
they say she paid for herself, and made 
good interest besides, inside of three years. 
By that time the owner had built another 
one bigger than the ‘‘Ringer,’’ and the 
‘*Ringer’s’’ old skipper, Capt. Allie Ver- 
planck, got the new one, while Capt.. Dan 
Sims, a lean, hook-nosed, smooth-faced, 
pig-eyed skipper from Connecticut, took 
the ‘‘Ringer.’* I never did see such an 
uncomfortable man as he was, even though 
it isn’t right to talk so about anybody 
that’s dead. You see, I’d been two voy- 
ages in her with Captain Verplanck, and 


he was the nicest man that ever walked a 
quarterdeck. 

Well, the ‘‘Ringer’’ was chartered to 
carry coal from New York to Matanzas. 
She loaded over at Communipaw, and 
hauled out to an anchor on the flat. Then 
Captain Sims went around to his favorite 
crimp in South Street for a crew, for he 
had nobody aboard only the mate, the 
steward and myself, and I shouldn’t have 
been there only I had been kept by to 
help give the rigging a proper overhauling. 
But when he reached the crimp’s, the 
first news he heard was that it was ebb tide 
for sailormen. Such times as that don’t 
come very often, but there we were, with 
everything under hatches and the decks 
washed, but not until three days had 
passed did that crimp come alongside 
with a bumboat full of men and bags and 
bedding. 

It was just about the time the streets 
were getting lighted up, when the boat 
brought to abreast the fore rigging, and I 
was standing there all alone keeping look- 
out while Mr. Snashall and the second 
mate were having a proper smoke in the 
cabin. 

‘‘Is the old man aboard?’’ said the 
crimp. 

‘*No, he ain’t,’’ said I, ‘‘but the mates 
are and I'll call ’em.’’ 

‘*No, you won’t,’’ said he. ‘‘Hold fast 
a minute, or there’ll be trouble.’’ 

‘*Trouble, is it?’’ said I. ‘‘And is it 
you that will be making it for me, then?’’ 
said I, wishing he’d try it, for there’s no 
better fun than doing a crimp. 

‘*No, damn you,’’ hegsaid. ‘You'll 
get one of your mates here into trouble and 
then all hands ’ill be atop of ye. Hold 
your tongue and lend a hand here.”’ 

With that, a lusty young fellow—the 
chap I spoke of as Martin Gail, it was-— 
put a hand upon the rail and then came 
flying up as easy as if he were dancing a 
hornpipe. Turning around, he said to 
the crimp, ‘‘The dog first.’’ 

The crimp turned back a tarpaulin in 
the stern-sheets of the boat and there lay 
as fine a liver-and-white pup as ever you 
saw. The crimp grabbed it under the 
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fore legs and passed it up to Martin, who 
lifted it aboard and then turned to me. 

‘**T saved him off a wreck while crossing 
the banks in the last ship,’’ he said. 
‘*Pretty dog, ain’t he? I think more of 
him than a brother, but when I asked your 
old man if I could bring him along he 
said he hadn’t shipped any four-footed 
sailors and didn’t mean to begin now. I’d 
signed on and couldn’t back out, so I just 
stood in with the crimp and all hands 
here to smuggle him aboard and: we'll keep 
him in the forecastle for luck, though the 
old man’lI raise hell with us if he learns the 
beast is aboard, for I heard him tell the 
commissioners, after that little conversation 
I’d had about the dog, that dogs were 
his special horror, because he’d always 
expected to be bit by a mad dog and die 
of it when his time came.’’ 

The minute I saw how the course lay, as 
I don’t need to tell anybody, I was right 
glad to lend a hand in making the pup feel 
he was to have home comforts on the 
‘*Ringer.’? Everybody that’s had the 
advantages of a deep-water education 
knows that any dog brings luck to a ship 
when he’s well treated. Why, the quickest 
sailing-passage ever made from Sandy Hook 
to Liverpool was that of the ‘‘Dread- 
naught,’’ and just as she was hauling out 
from Pier 10, down in South Street, her 
skipper lassoed a liver-and-white bird-dog 
out of the slip with a heaving line. How- 
ever that dog got overboard nobody knew, 
but there’s the facts, as every old ship- 
merchant in New York knows. 

So we stowed the dog away comfortable 
in a forward bunk, and then I notified the 
mates that the crew was alongside. An 
hour later Captain Sims came aboard, and 
then, as windggnd tide served, we made 
sail, got the anchor and away we went. 
That was on the night of August 23, 1874, 
and as I said, any one-can find by the 
records that the ‘‘Ringer’’ was cleared at 
the Custom House four days before that, 
and that was the day the crew signed 
articles before the shipping commissioner. 
For ten days thereafter we had nothing to 
complain of especially. 

But on the tenth day the trouble began. 
We'd had our supper—-all the cornbread 
and molasses we could eat. Old Capt. 
Jeremy Ringer was great on feeding sailors 


with cornbread and molasses. And of 
course we were all feeling pretty good, as 
we worked about the decks putting things 
to rights. Martin Gail was at the wheel, 
holding her within a hair of the course. 
Captain Sims was walking to and fro in the 
waist, while Mr. Snashall sat on the taf- 
frail smoking his pipe, when all unexpect- 
edly up comes the liver-and-white pup out 
of the forecastle, barking at the top of his 
voice, the moment he sniffed the fresh air, 
and then away aft he galloped with ears 
flapping and mouth open—the happiest 
pup anybody ever saw. 

But the way the sight of it worked the 
old man was something I never saw before 
or since. The moment he saw the dog, 
he stopped in his tracks and stared with 
his little pig-eyes bulging, and then away 
he went to the weather main-rigging and 
there he climbed to the third ratline, while 
the dog went galloping aft to where Martin 
stood at the wheel. Martin was looking 
very red in the face, not saying a word. 

‘*Mr. Snashall!’’ bawled the captain. 

‘*Sir,’’ said the mate, getting on his feet. 

‘*Heave that damned dog overboard. It 
belongs to the man at the wheel, and if he 
bats his eye while you’re doing of it, 
knock him down.”’ 

‘*Aye, aye, sir,’’ said the mate, and 
then without further ado knocked Martin 
halfway to the low lee rail,. where he lay 
quivering for a moment while the dog came 
and licked his face. 

Mr. Snashall held the wheel steady until 
Martin got up and came back to take it. 
The dog naturally followed its master, 
but it stopped short when it saw Snashall 
leave the wheel, and started to slink away 
forward. At that, the mate, with a run, 
overtook it, and giving it a swinging kick, 
lifted it over the rail to drop splashing into 
the sea. 

It was a lovely tropical evening. The 
sweet little breeze was washing the 
‘*Ringer’’ along so slowly that for a time 
the swimming dog, with its head thrown 
well forward, seemed to keep pace with 
the vessel. But in a minute or two it was 
visibly losing ground, and then as it 
dropped well astern it began to whine and 
cry. 

The men gathered at the rail and looked 
in perfect silence at the struggling beast, 
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while even the captain stood motionless in 
his place gazing at it. Martin’s face was 
now as white as a lady’s handkerchief, 
save only for a red blotch around one eye, 
and every moment or two he wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand, though I 
could see that they were as dry as a cabin 
bulkhead. 

Finally Martin turned his head for a look 
at the dog, and as he did so he shuffled 
his feet on the deck and turned back to 
his work with a jerk. At that the captain 
began climbing down out of the rigging, 
and we naturally glanced to see what he 
was going to do, but he stopped on the 
sheer-pole and when we looked away astern 
again we saw the fin of a shark that was 
heading straight for the dog. 

It was the sight of the fin that had made 
Martin turn so quickly from looking at the 
dog, and Captain Sims had stopped on 
the sheer-pole to see the end of the tragedy. 
In some way that dog realized the approach 
of the new danger, for he now began to 
howl in terror, while he splashed the water 
in a vain effort to swim faster. Then the 


black fin sank out of sight, the dog’s 


shoulders were lifted half out of water, it: 


opened wide its mouth, and while shaking 
its head from side to side was drawn down 
out of sight. 

The death of the dog made another man 
of Martin Gail. He had been the most 
jovial lad in the forecastle—the kind of 
shipmate you'll rarely see. Why, his 
chest was a regular apothecary-shop with 
medicines, and he was always ready with 
anything he had if one of us was sick or 
even so much as skinned a finger. But 
now he never said a word unless obliged 
to, and he never opened his medicines, 
either, so far as I saw. Such times as he 
wasn’t asleep during his watch below, he 
passed reading some books that told all 
about making poisons, and how to turn 
lead into silver, and what kind of dreams 
would come true, and how to make the 
spirits of the dead come back so they 
could be seen. It was enough for me to 
look at the titles of suc’: books as that, 
but he seemed to just dote on them. 

However, we didn’t have any trouble 
immediately after the dog was killed, 
even though everybody in the forecastle 
was looking for it, but the old man and 
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Mr. Snashall had a grudge laid up against 
Martin, and the way he was kept on the 
jump when on deck was by no means slow, 
and we were wondering whether there was, 
after all, any such thing as spoiling the 
‘*Ringer’s’’ luck, when a morning came 
that lifted the big mountain they call the 
Pan of Matanzas out of the sea, and by 
eleven o'clock we were reaching into the 
port with all sail set and the trade-winds 
just making the white water roar away 
from her bows. Martin Gail was standing 
at the wheel, and being in the same watch 
I could see that he was looking about 
right sharp, as if he meant to leave the 
ship, and was thinking what he would do 
afterwards, when the captain ordered the 
wheel down, because were shaving 
Punta Gorda a wee -bit closely. Martin 
began clawing the spokes, of course, and 
soon had the wheel down, but as the 
captain said ‘‘Steady,’’ the tiller-rope 
broke, and the next minute the ‘Ringer!’ 
was up in the wind, and away she driftet® 
toward the shoals and the mercies of 
Spanish wreckers. S 

By quick work, we got the anchor dows- 
and brought her up just in time, but tl 
strain on the spars, as the anchor to@® 
bottom, carried away the topgallant may 
and jibboom, so we had a pretty mess 3Y 
it for the rest of that day and for som 
days after, though it mightily relieved | 
mind when it all happened, for I couldr 
but think such doings as we had seen mufsp 
spoil any ship’s luck. sa 

And that was only the beginning. & 
seemed as if the running-gear was all g@ 
ing rotten from that time on. Now tira 
I recall it all, I remember that the hal- 
liards and topping lifts and ropes of that 
kind were generally all gmight, but the 
braces fell apart when we got new spars 
on end, and hawsers broke, and, not to 
spin the yarn too long, it seemed as if the 
devil was doing his best to drive us ashore 
during all the weeks we lay there in the 
harbor discharging coal and taking on 
sugar. 

It was on October 17th that we made 
sail for home. I was looking for trouble 
off Punta Gorda, but we weathered it with- 
out accident and we soon headed away for 
the Florida coast and the Gulf Stream with 
a trade-wind over the starboard quarter 


we 
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that was something to cheer. But what 
with the accidents we’d had, and the pros- 
pects of narrow waters and coral reefs 
ahead, I began to feel as if I should be 
glad when I saw old New York once 
more. For not only did I seem to feel the 
‘*Ringer’s’’ keel strike the shoals as I 
steered her around Punta Gorda, but a 
couple of minutes or so later I was all in a 
shiver over that old tiller-rope that by 
breaking had come so near to stranding 
us when we entered the harbor. 

In the hurry of getting her under way to 
her berth again after that accident, we cast 
off the broken parts of the old tiller-rope 
and dropped them into a chest that was 
kept alongside the water-butt just forward 
of the cabin, and then a new one was rove 
off. But now Mr. Taylor, the second mate, 
got the two parts and brought them to the 
lee side of the quarterdeck, on the captain’s 
order to put in a Jong splice and put the 
rope by for use in case of need. Captain 


Sims was a tidy hand himself in all kinds 
of marlinespike work, and he stood by, now, 
with his hands in his pockets, to watch 
Mr. Taylor’s work. 


Taking a seat on the mainsheet cleat, 
Mr. Taylor brought the broken ends to- 
gether on his lap, took hold of the strands 
of one of the ends, and then dropped both 
parts together on deck and jumped up. 

‘*What ails ye?’’ said the captain, and 
that was just what I was wanting to know, 
too, but for a minute Mr. Taylor worked 
his jaws without a word, and then blurted 
out: 

‘*Have a look at them ends yourself, 
sir,’’ he said, putting the toe of one boot 
on them. ‘‘Do you see how they crumble? 
And will you have a look at the color, sir? 
It’s just as if»they’d—they'd been slob- 
bered on, sir. I wouldn’t say a word, sir, 
but I can’t help seeing what I see, and 
them two ends is just like the ends of all 
the other gear that’s carried away in this 
bloody port. I’ve been seeing of it all, 
and, not knowing what to make of it till 
this minute when the feel of them ends 
made me remember he 

He stopped short, with his head down. 

‘*‘What are you stopping for?’’ said 
Captain Sims. ‘‘Reel it all off while 
you’re about it.”’ 


‘*T will, sir,’’ said the officer. ‘‘Them 
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ends is just like the ends of a rope I tied 
a dog with at home after he’d chawed the 
thing in two, only they’re brittle and they 
smell like brimstone.’’ 

He looked half defiantly at the captain, 
who drew his lean face into a grin. 

‘*Well?’’ said the captain. 

‘Well, sir, if you want me to say it, 
I can only tell you I don’t understand it 
at all, sir, but it’s just as if those ends had 
been chawed off, and the rest of the gear 
was just the same, and I’ll be glad when I 
see New York again—if we ever do get 
there, which I’m doubting.’’ 

‘*Um!’’ said the captain. ‘‘Now you've 
relieved your mind, you ought to feel 
better. So just cut away the rotten part 
and go on with your splicing. You may 
be fool enough to believe that the devil 
and that pup we kicked overboard have 
come back with invisible teeth and brim- 
stone slobber to chaw off our ropes, but I 
don’t, and I don’t mean to hear another 
word about it from you or anybody else 
aboard ship. You'll find it cold enough 
when you reach Sandy Hook to make you 
wish you had some of the devil’s fuel to 
keep you warm.”’ 

It was all plain enough to me from that 
time on, and so it was to everybody for- 
ward. The murder of the dog had brought 
bad luck in a way we hadn’t dreamed of, 
and not a man of us dared talk about it by 
night, and only now and then did we 
mention it during the day watches. The 
wind favored us, and all the gear held 
fast, but that only scared us the more, 
for we knew that we were being led on 
in that way to quiet us before the final 
disaster came. And we were right, too. 

I say the wind favored us for about ten 
days, and we had an excellent run, until 
we were above the latitude of the Chesa- 
peake, when the weather became unsettled, 
and finally, when we supposed we were 
somewhere off Squan Beach the barometer 
began to dance. At that all hands were 
turned out to make her snug. We left a 
close-reefed mainsail, a lower fore-topsail 
and the fore-staysail only upon her, and 
she seemed as if she were fit to ride out 
anything. And so she would have been, 
too, but for her luck being gone. 

I remember very well that it was the 
afternoon of October 29th that we reefed 
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her down. We had scarcely done our 
work when the wind fell away almost to 
a dead calm. Captain Sims was looking 
for a northeast gale, and braced everything 
sharp up on the starboard tack, because 
she was lying head to north’ard, even 
though the air was so light that she 
had steerageway on. The sky 
grew thick, rather than cloudy, as the 
afternoon wore away. The sun faded and 
the sky and horizon kept closing in on us 
nearer and nearer. 

The watch on deck loitered beside the 
galley, saying never a word, save only 
Martin Gail, who was now more restless 
than he had ever been aboard the 
‘*Ringer.’’ 

Even the frequent orders he got from 
the quarterdeck (for the hazing had been 
uninterrupted since the dog was thrown 
did not now seem to worry 
In fact, he grew cheerful under it, 
and finally began to whistle ‘‘Old Zip 
’’ through his teeth. 

That whistling just about drove me 


scarcely 


overboard) 
him. 


Coon 


wild, and I went to him and said: 
‘*For God’s sake, Mart, let up on the 


whistle. Haven’t we got enough bad luck 
in store without your begging the devil 
to give us more?’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s all right, Jack,’’ said he. 
‘*Tt’ll bring us wind and wind is what we 
want now, ain’t it?’’ 

Well, now, it was just as if his words 
had done it, for he had hardly stopped 
speaking when the sky seemed to break all 
up into such masses of snow as I never saw 
before or since, and then with swish and 
splash the wind came out the west like a 
powder blast. 

Captain Sims, who was on the quarter- 
deck, heard it coming before it arrived and 
bawling for all hands to brace around the 
fore yards, he shifted over the mainsheet 
himself, and while the boom was yet hang- 
ing to port, jumped on the starboard rail 
just abaft the main rigging to see that we 
worked on the jump. 

A minute later, and just as we started 
hauling on the braces, the wind struck us. 

Down we rolled with the topsail thun- 
dering in the wind and the fore-staysail 
aback. The mainsail swung across the 
deck to fetch up on the sheets with a tre- 
mendous jerk, and then it did seem as if 
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everything aloft as well as about deck was 
going to pieces. The mainsheet parted 
and the boom, swinging on, knocked Cap- 
tain Sims into the sea, where he disap- 
peared instantly. The peak and throat 
halliards of the sail both parted the next 
minute. The braces that we were to haul 
on broke the minute we brought any strain 
on them. The lower fore-topsail was split. 
And in the midst of the uproar I heard 
such yelps and howls as only the devil was 
equal to. 

And worse was coming. While we were 
that paralyzed we couldn’t stir a hand or 
foot, we found white water all around us, 
and then the sea hove us up on the beach, 
just east of Jones Inlet. The next sea 
swept the deck, carrying Martin Gail and 
another man overboard. Luckily for the 
rest of us, another sea hove us up to where 
the hulk rested easy enough to let us save 
our lives. 

Next day, when the shore folks came 
and took us off, they found Martin Gail’s 
body on the beach about a mile from the 
wreck. Of course, there was an inquest 
over it, and when old Doc Silverton 
called on me to testify I started telling 
the whole story just as I’ve told it here. 
He let me go on till I got as far as where 
Mr. Taylor was explaining to Captain 
Sims how that dog had come back to bring 
trouble to the ship, and then he stopped 
me. He said that kind of a yarn might go 
among ‘‘fool sailors,’’ but it wasn’t the 
proper thing for a court of record, because 
anybody could see that Martin Gail had 
done it all. 

So I was obliged to tell nothing only 
just what I saw happen, and when all the 
testimony was in, and Silverton had had 
his say, the jury put their heads together 
for about two minutes and then announced 
that the said Martin Gail, deceased, came 
to his death by suicide! 

As I said, I’m not going to offer any ex- 
planations nor make any guesses, because 
I’m none of your scientists, but just a plain 
dog sailor. Moreover, I wouldn’t be so 
disrespectful to the coroner or the jury as 
to say that if they’d had a deep-water 
education they’d ha’ known more, but if 
anybody will tell me how Martin Gail 
could have done it, all I’ll say, ‘‘Thank ye 
hearty, mate,’’ and mean it, too. 




















By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


THER people have 
fascinating topic of conversation, 

not only to members of a time-honored 
sewing-society, but to men in their clubs, 
and women over their tea-cups. Especially 
if these other people are famous persons, 
everything connected with their private 


always been a 


life, personal habits, family, household 
pets, etc., is invested with peculiar interest. 
Fame is a sort of halo around the heads of 
those whom it delights to honor. Much 
of the interest accorded to our distinguished 
neighbors is kindly and natural—a different 
thing from that vulgar curiosity to which 
the camera-fiend and the insinuating news- 
paper reporter cater, when they part the 
curtains and expose the real private life of 
every man, to be respected in which is his 
right as much as the right to be ‘‘born free 
and equal.’’ 

A little gentle gossip, after the fashion 
set us by kindly Dr. Holmes in the 
‘*Autocrat’? and the ‘‘Professor at the 
Breakfast Table,’’ can harm nobody, and 
will make us better acquainted with our 
herves. 


Especially may we shake hands in this 
way with our writers—the makers of our 
book-friends. Even the whims and weak- 
nesses of authors only bring them nearer to 
us. We love them none the less for being 
like us. 

Many times the circumstances under 
which books have been written endear 
them to us apart from their real merit. 
With how much pathos is ‘‘The Mar- 
tian’’ invested by our knowing, as we 
now know, that its brilliant, sensitive 
author was a dying man at the very time 
when he wrote those chapters. How 
affecting is Barty’s grief over his lost eye 
read in the light of Du Maurier’s own 
affliction. 

There is a book on the top shelf of your 
library, ‘‘Rasselas.’’ It was written by 
Dr. Johnson in the extreme of poverty in 
order to get money for his mother’s funeral. 
May we not take down the forgotten 
volume, wipe off the dust of generations 
and read it again for her sake? The great 
dictionary which made the doctor’s fame 
was a@ meaus of support not only to the 
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author, but to the singular family of pen- 
sioners which his great heart had brought 
into his home—a complaining and helpless 
widow, a bankrupt physician, a blind 
woman and an emancipated slave. This 
is the man who could not write in a clean 
shirt. From all we know of him, that im- 
pediment did not often lie in his way. 

Shirley Brooks, at one time editor of 
‘*Punch,’’ could write only when divested 
of hiscoat. On the other hand, Buffon, the 
great naturalist, could handle his pen only 
when faultlessly dressed, in a_frilled, 
starched shirt and handsome coat. 

George Eliot was very susceptible as to 
her surroundings. When about to write 
she dressed herself with great care, and 
arranged her harmoniously furnished room 
in perfect order. She was slow and 
painstaking, seldom writing over forty 
to sixty lines a day. When one of her 
books was finished, she found herself so 
exhausted nervously that only a trip to Italy 
or the south of France could restore her to 
normal condition. 

In perfect contrast to this is the picture 
of that dreadf::1 Bohemian, Walt Whitman, 
who used to lie upon the ground, on his 
back, staring at the sun in a temperature 
of 100° Fahrenheit.  Coatless, hatless, 
gray-shirted, with bare neck and swarthy 
face, there he composed many of his poems. 
Or the muse came to him on the top of 
an omnibus, or when he was strolling 
along that strip of sand which was then 
Coney island. ‘‘I loaf and invite my 
soul,’’ he used to say, and those who knew 
him best could not deny that loafing was 
an occupation in which he excelled. 

The purely mechanical work of writing 
is so great that it is a wonder so many 
books have come to light. Many a flash 
of genius has been lost to the world 
because of the labor involved in putting it 
on paper. If only thoughts could be 
photographed by some instantaneous proc- 
ess! Says Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett : 
‘It is all very nice to have beautiful 
visions and ideas floating around in your 
brain, and to lie back and watch them; 
but you won't succeed in anything unless 
you pin those ideas down on paper or 
canvas, or model them in clay, as the case 
may be. Iam not inclined to work, but 
I go to my study every morning, whether 
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Iam in the mood or not, and it is seldom 
that I do not accomplish something. ”’ 

Emile Zola is one who has method in 
the arrangement of his work. He is a slow 
writer, setting himself the exact number of 
four pages of a prescribed size daily. 
When he has reached his limit, even if he 
be in the middle of a sentence, he lays 
down his pen. On the next day, his sub- 
ject is so fresh in his mind that he resumes 
work without reading over what he has 
already written. Before beginning a new 
work Zola reads for months, the books 
bearing on his subject arising in great piles 
on his table. “Once at work, he seldom 
needs to refer to anything. 

The realistic Balzac wrote as if frenzied 
with his work—‘‘inebriated,’’ as Sainte- 
Beuve says. He would write to the very 
verge of mortal endurance, twenty hours a 
day, keeping sleep away with copious 
drafts of strong coffee, closely housed 
for, say, two months. Then he would 
suddenly appear in the streets, shake hands 
with everybody, and ask for the news as if 
just returned from a long journey. Soon he 
would again disappear and proceed with 
his writing. No wonder he could say: 
‘*Work! always work! Night succeeds 
night of consuming work; day succeeds 
day of meditation; execution succeeds 
conception, conception execution! When 
I am not leaning over my papers by the 
light of wax candles, in the room which I 
have described in ‘La Fille aux Yeux 
d’Or,’ or lying down from fatigue on the 
divan, Iam panting with pecuniary diffi- 
culties, sleeping little, eating little, seeing 
nobody.”’ 

George Bancroft seldom wrote more than 
three hundred words a day. He retired 
regularly at ten, rose at five, was at his 
desk at six, and was through with his 
daily work by nine o’clock. He found it 
impossible to write except in the early 
morning hours. He said that mental labor 
at night is injurious. But as Bancroft was 
a great reader, and as the work preliminary 
to the writing of his twelve volumes of 
histories must have béen enormous, it is 
safe to presume that he not idle 
during the latter part of the day. 

Anthony Trollope set daily limits to his 
writing. His rule was two hundred and 
fifty words an hour four hours a day, often 
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finished before nine o’clock in the morning. 
He worked on Sundays, fifty-two weeks in a 
year. He was accustomed to read his 
manuscripts over three times before sending 
them to the printer. 

Perhaps writers are peculiarly susceptible 
to habit. Funny tricks of this sort are 
related. The minister dependent upon his 
wad of paper for inspiration during his 
sermon, was not more helpless when his 
wife abstracted the roll from his pocket, 
than was Tennyson without his tobacco. 
A box of clay pipes and a jar filled with 
tobacco were placed in the poet’s den at the 
top of the house. Here he wrote morn- 
ings, refusing to be disturbed, amid clouds 
of smoke. He would never smoke the 
same pipe twice. He was accustomed to 
fill one, smoke it empty, break it, throw 
it away and fill another. When his day’s 
work was finished, he would announce, by 
ringing a bell, his willingness to receive 
visitors. He clad himself in eccentric 
costume at such times, and when weary, 
rested by lounging on a divan under the 
window, with some choice book. 

Less harmful to himself, but inconvenient 
to his wife, must have been Hawthorne’s 
habit of cutting and whittling while com- 
posing a book. While writing ‘*The 
Scarlet Letter,’’ one day he took a garment 
from Mrs. Hawthorne’s sewing-basket and 
snipped it to pieces, wholly unconscious of 
the mischief he was doing. He cut up an 
entire table in this manner, and whittled 
off the arms of a rocking-chair, which is 
said to be now carefully preserved among 
the archives of the family. 

It is related of Beethoven that he often 
stood by the hour pouring cold water 
upon his hands, when composing. Some- 
times he could write only on the north side 
of the house, again only on the south. 

What shall we think of Schiller’s fond- 
ness for the smell of decaying apples, which 
he is said to have kept in an open drawer 
of the table on which he wrote? When 
expostulated with by Goethe, who detested 
the odor, Schiller would close the drawer, 
and open it again when his friend had 
departed. 

Before Freeman, the historian, could 
write, he had to breakfast on toast burnt 
to a crisp. 


Buckland, the naturalist, could write 
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only when his shoes were off. So he used 
to kick them from his feet, and leaving 
them, walk about his room in his stockings. 
Once, when traveling, he fell asleep in the 
railway coach. His feet were upon the 
sill of the open window. He must have 
dreamed of writing, for during the nap he 
kicked his boots off, and arrived at his 
station stocking-footed, being obliged to 
walk to his hotel in that condition. 

Haydn had a ring which had been pre- 
sented to him by Frederick, King of 
Prussia. He insisted that he could not 
write his best if he had forgotten to place 
this ring on his finger. 

Sterne is another who found his inspira- 
tion in a signet-ring. 

These things seem like the affectations 
of genius, but at least they are harmless. 
During the time of composing, either in 
letters or in music, the brain is abnormally 
active. The body, for the time being, is 
in subjection to the thought. So Mon- 


taigne’s action of stroking his favorite 
black cat whenever puzzled for a word, is 
in keeping with what we know of brain 
activity. The cat’s answering purr seemed 
to give, in this instance, the signal for 


unlocking those cerebral cells in which the 
word or sentence was hidden. 

Gray could write his best after reading 
and pondering over a canto of ‘‘The Faerie 
Queen.’’ This stimulant will scarcely en- 
courage people of to-day. Those more 
potent tonics .of drink, such as strong 
coffee, and wine and whisky, can be better 
understood. Many of our writers, like 
Balzac, have done their work under the 
nerve-inspiring power of coffee. Byron, 
we know, drank, unfortunately, more than 
was good for his poetry. So did our 
American genius, Edgar Allen Poe. 
Addison used to walk up and down a long 
gallery at Holland House, composing his 
beautiful essays, drinking from bottles of 
wine, one of which stood at each end of 
the hall. De Quincey and Coleridge ate 
opium. Of the former, some queer pranks 
are told. Given a joint of mutton, cut with 
mathematical precision, and his allowance 
of laudanum, he was perfectly happy. 
After eating, he would stretch himself at 
full length before the fire, in deep opium 
slumber. Awakening at two or three 
o’clock in the morning, he would pour 
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forth streams of eloquence to a crowd of 
friends and neighbors who had meanwhile 
gathered in anticipation of the performance. 
He once went to spend a night with 
Christopher North and stayed a whole 
year. 

As for penmanship, we think a monument 
should be raised to the army of martyrs— 
the printers who have had to decipher 
the scrawly, microscopic, often nearly 
illegible handwriting which has marked 
so many of our authors. The story has 
often been told of Horace Greeley, how he 
wrote a letter to James Gordon Bennett in 
which even the signature was _ illegible. 
After trying in vain to decipher the words, 
Mr. Bennett handed the letter back to the 
messenger, with the words, ‘‘He must be 
a fool.’? The boy returned the note to 
Mr. Greeley, who, thinking it was the an- 
swer to his note, and failing to recognize and 
read his own handwriting, handed it to 
the boy, saying, ‘‘He must be a fool.”’’ 
‘*That’s just what the other fellow said,’’ 
remarked the boy. 


This is almost matched by Thomas 


Carlyle’s naive remark when handing some 
of his horribly scrawled manuscript to his 


patient secretary. ‘‘I cannot make any 
sense of this, but doubtless you can,’’ he 
said. 

Dickens was not accustomed to copy his 
manuscript, but sent it all covered with 
scratches to the printers. 
was a veritable Chinese 


erasures and 
Sometimes it 
puzzle. 

The original manuscript of ‘‘ Kenilworth”’ 
is in the British Museum. The chapter 
which describes Amy Robsart’s death is 
the neatest in the book. Scott, owing to 
ill health, in the latter part of his life 
used to dictate his novels. ‘‘A Legend Of 
Montrose,’’ ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor’’ 
and ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ were among these. He 
dictated so fast that his amanuensis could 
hardly keep pace with him. While com- 
posing ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor’? Scott 
was often in such pain he would cry out in 
the midst of a sentence. When begged 
to stop work, at least till he was easier, he 
would answer: ‘‘Nay, only see that the 
doors are fast. I would fain keep all the 
cry as well as wool to ourselves; but as to 
giving over work, that can only be when 
I am dead.’’ 
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Thackeray’s manuscript was clean, al- 
most entirely free from erasure. The hand- 
writing was clear and regular, the words 
were well separated. He dictated ‘‘Henry 
Esmond’’ and ‘‘Pendennis.’’ Thackeray 
wrote in the morning, never at night. 

The manuscript of Fenimore Cooper 
looked as if written with a burnt stick. 
Macaulay wrote always on foolscap paper. 
Alexander Dumas, the younger, had piles 
of paper cut in one size, of different tints. 
He would choose certain colors on different 
days, and write neatly and carefully. 
George Sand wrote only on ruled paper. 
Bryant used the backs of old letters, and 
waste-paper, for the first draft of his poems. 
He could not bear to see anything wasted. 
Once when asked how he kept his literary 
style from degenerating owing to his occu- 
pation of journalism, he said: ‘‘ Because 
my writing for the ‘Evening Post’ also is 
done in my carefulest manner. I always 
write my best. I would sooner the paper 
should go to press without an editorial 
article than send one to the printer that I 
was not satisfied with.’’ Letters to the 
baker or butcher were written with the 
same scrupulous care. Bryant rose at five, 
and practised an hour at light gymnastics 
before his breakfast. Pope was his pocket- 
companion. Is it the modern newspaper 
which has crowded out of men’s pockets 
Young’s ‘‘Night Thoughts,’’ Pollock’s 
‘‘Course of Time’’ and the ‘‘Essay on 
Man’’? 

Wilkie Collins drafted a synopsis of a 
proposed novel, worked it over and then 
filled it out. He altered and amended the 
copy a great many times, sending it in at 
last often type-written. He wrote most 
of his novels seven times. 

Charles Reade used very large paper. 
Miss Braddon scribbled on torn envelopes 
and scraps. Ouida uses large blue paper, 
writing in a bold, firm hand. Her writing 
is, however, exceedingly difficult to de- 
cipher. Mark Twain covers a folio sheet 
of cardboard ‘to write one of his short 
jokes. R. D. Blackmore uses small sheets 
of note-paper, and writes an almost 
microscopic hand. 

General Lew Wallace drafts his story first 
on a slate, then copies upon large white, 
unruled sheets of paper, in handwriting 
that is faultless. This author says of 
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himself: ‘‘My characters are essentially 
living persons. They arise, sit, talk, 
look and behave like themselves. In 
dealing with them, I see them. I know 
them by their features. They answer my 
call. Some of them I detest. Such as I 
most affect become my familiars. In turn 
they call me, and I recognize their voice.’’ 

Mr. Trollope, already referred to, on the 
other hand, seems never to have formed his 
plot when he began to write. Having fixed 
on a general run of thought, he would 
begin writing, and his subject would open 
up to him. He did not review or correct 
till all was written once through. 

I am told that F. Hopkinson Smith has 
his entire story in his mind before sitting 
down to write a word. Even the division 
of chapters and the details of dialogue are 
vividly in his mind, so that when he does 
begin his task of writing, his work goes on 
amazingly fast. 

Miss Wilkins never copies. She says 
that life is too short to write a story twice. 

Maurus Jé6kai, the Hungarian novelist, 
is one of the most voluminous of writers, an 
edition of his works consisting of three hun- 
dred and fifty volumes. He thus writes: 


‘*T am transported into the psychological 
world of each individual [his character]; I 
absorb them; I adapt myself to the humor 


and disposition of each. The sug- 
gestions of an evil heart or a corrupt mind, 
as a libertine, an assassin, a miser or a despot, 
excite me to much suffering; the neurotic 
state torments me; the insensibility of an 
atheist irritates me; the suffering of all 
these people affects me to tears. There- 
fore I must be alone when I write. Gener- 
ally I walk about when composing, and for 
this reason I do better work in summer, 
under the trees, than I would in winter, 
between four walls. I elaborate my novel 
to the very last dialogue, mentally. I 
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then write with great rapidity and without 
erasure.’ 

Of our two greatest Scandinavian novel- 
ists, Henrik Ibsenand Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
we find a little gossip. Ibsen is fastidiously 
neat in his habits, and punctual, although 
never ina hurry. He has taken two years 
to write some of his plays, erasing and 
altering so that scarcely a word of the 
original would remain. Upon his writing- 
table a visitor saw a small tray containing 
a number of grotesque figures, a wooden 
bear, a tiny devil, two or three cats (one 
of them playing a fiddle) and some rabbits. 
Ibsen has said: ‘‘I never write a single line 
of any of my dramas without having that 
tray and its occupants before me on my table. 
I could not write without them. But why 
I use them is my own secret.’’ 

Bjérnson is neither tidy nor methodical. 
He writes until two, his dinner-hour. His 
manuscript is nearly illegible, but his wife 
copies it for the printer, sometimes twice. 
When about to write a book, he walks up 
and down, muttering to himself, while 
forming the plan chapter by chapter. 
Once ready, the book almost writes itself. 

These few pages of gossip suggest that 
the eccentricities of genius are as varied as 
the features on different faces. What to 
one man is a source of inspiration, to 
another would be the merest folly. 

The smooth printed page tells no tale 
of the prolonged, earnest toil which lies 
behind it. Our authors also, like the rest 
of mankind, live by the sweat of their 
brows. ‘The technique of the expression of 
genius, like the technique of anything else, 
can be obtained only by persistent effort, 
by patience in work. Pegasus must come 
down to earth, and suffer himself to be 
harnessed. ‘‘Without firmness of pur- 
pose,’’ says Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘genius 
wastes itself in a maze of inconsistencies. 


” 




















THE EVOLUTION OF THE TOP HAT. 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


“HE black fogs of Lon- 
don, said an American 
actor, compelled Eng- 
lishmen to adopt a 
somber raiment; there- 
fore the frock coat 

and silk hat, which have spread throughout 
the world as the badge of extreme mas- 
culine respectability, are really symbols 
and effects of that inky pall of blackness, 
coal smoke and sea mist, that reeks up 
the Thames valley, and smothers the rich- 
est city in the world. 

That theory has the merit of originality 
and picturesque expression; unfortunately, 
it is nothing near the truth. We have, in 
reality, to look for the origins of these 
articles of clothing, not by the Thames, 
but by the Euphrates; not in the modern, 
but in the ancient Babylon. 

In that section of our great museums 
given up to curled Assyrian bulls and clay 


cylinders from the Chaldean libraries, we 
can find the first authenticated edition of 


the Londoner’s livery It is part of the 
garb of the king-initiates; and consists of 
a long robe, with sweeping folds, while 
the sacerdotal head is crowned with a 
cylindrical miter. That these garments 
were full of meaning for the Assyrian wor- 
shippers, doubted, but what 
their significance was, we cannot 
And we can easily imagine some 
Babylonian tracing them back, 
through successive stages, to some earlier 
people, whose name Echo has long forgot- 
ten; whose cities lie buried, perhaps, be- 
neath the sands of the Persian desert, or 
perhaps among the howling wastes of Gobi 
or Tarim. 

From the Assyrians, the priestly uniform 
of robe and miter, passed to their captives, 
the Jews; the Books of the Law describe 
the first on which they were 
worn, by Aaron and his sons, and seem to 
point to Egypt as the place of their origin. 
But the form of the Jewish miter is dis- 
tinctly not Egyptian, and as distinctly is 
Assyrian; so that we may either suggest 
that the original form was changed after 


cannot be 
now 
guess. 


sage 


occasion 


the Captivity, and remodeled in the Baby- 
lonian fashion, or that the later revisions 
of the Books of the Law attributed all 
hierarchal institutions, and with them the 
priestly robes, to the first great priest of 
their religion. 

As described by the author of Exodus, 
the uniform of miter and robe was a gor- 
geous affair, splendid with gold, and blue, 
and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen; 
and around the hem of the robe were em- 
broidered pomegranates blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and bells of gold between 
them, round about: ‘‘a golden bell and a 
pomegranate, a golden bell and a pome- 
granate, upon the hem of the robe round 
about.”’ 

The costume was completed by a coat, 
and ‘‘breeches of fine twined linen.’’ We 
are not told much about the miter, except 
that it also was made of fine linen; but 
we may conjecture that the crown round 
about the miter was the 
original of the rim, not the 
crown, of the modern top 
hat. This crown round the 
miter have been 
original with the Jews, and 
not adopted from the Assyrians. 

But if our theoretical actor was all wrong 
about the origin of the typical London 
costume, as far as its form is concerned, 
perhaps he was nearer the truth about its 
color? Here also, the facts are against 
him; and we may still see the last stage 
but one of the frock coat and top hat liv- 
ery in its pristine vigor, among the Jews 
of Eastern Europe, where their old cos- 
tumes and characteristics linger unchanged. 
In Cracow, for instance, under the Wawel, 
once the proud fortress and citadel of 
Polish greatness, is a densely peopled Jewish 
quarter, whose streets are lined with half- 
oriental booths, given up largely to the sale 
of garments long past their prime. If you 
happen to wander into this Polish Ghetto, 
whether through ignorance or curiosity, 
you are at once beset by an insistent, shrill- 
voiced crowd of Israelites, who persuade 
you, with a persistance that is almost men- 
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acing, to purchase all kinds of articles of 
apparel of which you have not the slightest 
need. They gather round, with their 
shrewd, shining eyes, catch you by the 
elbow, force their wares upon your notice, 
almost drag you by force into their shops, 
which are as full of ‘‘sacrifices’’ as was 
the Temple of ancient days; and, if you 
escape with a certain remnant of cash and 
without an armful of undesirable purchases, 
you may say that the stars were favorable 
on that day. 

All these Polish Jews, without exception, 
wear a costume which is visibly derived 
from the old model of robe and miter; it 
is as visibly the immediate forerunner of 
the Londoner’s raiment of sable hue. The 
robe has developed into a long black gar- 
ment, neither quite a coat nor quite a great- 
coat, while the miter has become a top 
hat, only with a lack of shape and style, a 
dullness, and general greasiness, which 
show how much the Bond Street hatters 
have had to accomplish. Both robe and 

hat are black; nor are they any 
longer made of fine linen; nor is 
there any lingering trace of the 
gold, and blue, and purple, and 
scarlet; and the bells and pome- 
granates have vanished away. 
We can well understand that 
this characteristically Jewish costume found 
its way to the city of London with the same 
Lombard money-lenders who imported the 
honored symbol of the three golden balls. 
And we can further understand how the 
Jewish banker’s livery gradually became 
the outward and visible sign of a flourish- 
ing bank account, the garment of com- 
mercial righteousness, and well-filled cof- 
fers. Thus the City man is wiser than 
he knows, when, in the midst of November 
fogs, by the painful morning gleam of a 
struggling gas-burner, he dons his coat of 
sable, and his cylinder of deepest black; 
he rightly feels that there is something 
sacerdotal, even sacramental, in the cere- 
mony, and, if he does not think of Aaron, 
it is like enough that he thinks of the 
Chosen People. 

There are two other survivals of the 
same priestly uniform which are worth 
noticing, and which strongly corroborate 
what we have said. The first is the sacer- 
dotal costume of the Russian church. Here, 
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at last, we have something of the aborig- 
inal gorgeousness of the costume; the 
Russian priest’s robe perpetuates the purple 
and scarlet, the fine linen and the gold, 
of the old priestly vesture, which have 
vanished so completely from among our 
friends the Polish Jews. There are velvets 
and silks, brocaded with heavy 
gold, though not any more in the 
form of bell and pomegranate ; 
and the priestly miter, of black or 
purple velvet, would well become 
the proudest Assyrian of them 
all. The Russian monks, who for the most 
part are widowers, wear miters and robes 
of black; and this would lead us to sur- 
mise that the dark color of the Polish Jew, 
and his London imitator, might possibly 
be a sign of mourning over lost Palestine, 
and the city of palm trees left so long ago. 
But there is yet another offspring of the 
old Babylonian miter which strongly neg- 
atives this view, as well as the other, that, 
being relics of the dark ages, the frock 
coat and top hat are naturally black. It 
is the costume of the Parsees, exiles of 
Persia, whence they fled, when the sons of 
the Prophet made war on the Gueber fire- 
worshippers. The Parsee’s miter, like that 
of the Russian priest, has no brim; it has 
also no crown, the top of the cylinder be- 
ing pinched together, so as to form a kind 
of wedge. This is something of an ap- 
proach to the headgear of the Egyptian 
kings; and is approached by the bishop’s 
miter which we know most familiarly on 
the chess-board. But the point about 
the Parsee miter is, that it is absolutely 
black, and therefore proves that the inky 
hue is originally Babylonian, and has noth- 
ing to do with the darkness of the dark 
ages, the fogs of London, or the woes of 
the Jewish exiles. 
And thus was the top hat 
evolved. Its connection with 
the triple tiara, we shall not 
explore; but in future, in 
the ‘‘Books of Fashion and 
Polite Manners,’’ when the 
question is asked: why is it wrong to 
wear a derby hat with a frock coat? due 
stress must be laid on the sacerdotal char- 
acter of the costume, and it will be not 
amiss to add a footnote on Leviticus and 
curled Assyrian bulls. 
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By EDITH WHARTON. 


a woe so artistic,’? my cousin 

Eleanor Copt began. 

Of all Eleanor’s exordiums it is the one 
I most dread. When she tells me I’m so 
clever, I know this is merely the preamble 
to inviting me to meet the last literary 
obscurity of the moment: a trial to be 
evaded or endured, as circumstances dic- 
tate; whereas her calling me artistic fatally 
connotes the request to visit, in her com- 
pany, some distressed gentlewoman whose 
future hangs on my valuation of her old 
Saxe or of her grandfather’s Marc Antonios. 
Time was when I attempted to resist these 
compulsions of Eleanor’s; but I soon 
learned that, short of actual flight, there 
was no refuge from her beneficent des- 
potism. It is not always easy for the 
curator of a museum to abandon his post 
on the plea of escaping a pretty cousin’s 


importunities; and Eleanor, aware of my 
predicament, is none too magnanimous to 


take advantage of it. Magnanimity is, in 
fact, not in Eleanor’s line. The virtues, 
she once explained to me, are like bonnets: 
the very ones that look best on other people 
may not happen to suit one’s own particular 
style; and she added, with a slight de- 
flection of metaphor, that none of the 
ready-made virtues ever had fitted her: 
they all pinched somewhere, and she’d 
given up trying to wear them. 

Therefore when she said to me, ‘‘ You're 
so artistic,’? emphasizing the conjunction 
with a tap of her dripping umbrella 
(Eleanor is out in all weathers: the ele- 
ments are as powerless against her as 
man), I merely stipulated, ‘‘It’s not old 
Saxe again?’’ 

She shook her heed reassuringly. 
picture—a Rembrandt !”’ 

‘‘Good Lord! Why not a Leonardo?’’ 

‘*Well’’—she smiled—‘‘ that, of course, 
depends on you.’’ 

‘*On me?”’ 

‘‘On your attribution. I dare say Mrs. 
Fontage would consent to the change, 
though she’s very conservative. ”’ 


be 


A gleam of hope came to me and I pro- 
nounced: ‘‘One can’t judge of a picture 
in this weather.”’ 

‘‘Of course not. 
to-morrow.’ 

‘*T’ve an engagement to-morrow.’’ 

‘*T’ll come before or after your engage- 
ment.’’ 

The afternoon paper lay at my elbow 
and I contrived a furtive consultation of 
the weather-report. It said, ‘‘Rain to- 
morrow,’’ and I answered briskly, ‘‘ All 
right, then; come at ten’’—rapidly calcu- 
lating that the clouds on which I counted 
might lift by noon. 

My ingenuity failed of its due reward; 
for the heavens, as if in league with my 
cousin, emptied themselves before morning, 
and punctually at ten Eleanor and the sun 
appeared in my office. 

I hardly listened, as we descended the 
museum steps and got into Eleanor’s han- 
som, to her vivid summing-up of the case. 
I guessed beforehand that the lady we were 
about to visit had lapsed by the most dis- 
tressful degrees from opulence to a hall- 
bedroom; that her grandfather, if he had 
not been Minister to France, had signed 
the Declaration of Independence; that the 
Rembrandt was an heirloom, sole remnant 
of disbanded treasures; that for years its 
possessor had been unwilling to part with 
it, and that even now the question of its 
disposal must be approached with the most 
diplomatic obliquity. 

Previous experience had taught me that 
all Eleanor’s ‘‘cases’’ presented a harrow- 
ing similarity of detail. No circumstance 
tending to excite the spectator’s sympathy 
and involve his action was omitted from 
the history of her beneficiaries; the lights 
and shades were indeed so skilfully ad- 
justed that any impartial expression of 
opinion took on the hue of cruelty. I 
could have produced closetfuls of ‘‘heir- 
looms’’ in attestation of this fact; for it is 
one more mark of Eleauor’s competence 
that her friends usually pay the interest on 
her philanthropy. My one hope was that 
in this case the object, being a picture, 
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might reasonably be rated beyond my 
means; and as our cab drew up before a 
blistered brown-stone door-step I formed 
the self-defensive resolve to place an ex- 
treme valuation on Mrs. Fontage’s Rem- 
brandt. It is Eleanor’s fault if she is 
sometimes fought with her own weapons. 

The house stood in one of those shabby 
provisional-looking New York streets that 
seem resignedly awaiting demolition. It 
was the kind of house that, in its high 
days, must have had a bow-window with 
a bronze in it. The bow-window had 
been replaced by a plumber’s devanture, 
and one might conceive the bronze to have 
gravitated to the limbo where Mexican 
onyx tables and bric-d-brac in buffalo-horn 
await the first signs of our next esthetic 
reaction. 

Eleanor swept me through a hall that 
smelled of poverty, up unlit stairs, to a 
bare slit of a room. ‘‘And she must leave 
this in a month!’’ she commented across 
her knock. 

I had prepared myself for the limp 
widow’s weed of a woman that one figures 
in such a setting; and confronted abruptly 
with Mrs. Fontage’s white-haired erect- 
ness, I had the disconcerting sense that I 
was somehow in her presence at my own so- 
licitation. I instinctively charged Eleanor 
with this reversal of the situation; but a 
moment later I saw it must be ascribed to 
a something about Mrs. Fontage that pre- 
cluded the possibility of her asking any 
one a favor. It was not that she was of 
forbidding, or even majestic, demeanor; 
but that one guessed, under her aquiline 
prettiness, a dignity. nervously on guard 
against the petty betrayal of her surround- 
ings. The room was unconcealably poor: 
the little faded ‘‘relics,’’ the high-stocked 
ancestral silhouettes, the steel-engravings 
after Raphael and Correggio, grouped in 
a vain attempt to hide the most obvious 
stains on the wall-paper, served only to 
accentuate the contrast of a past evidently 
diversified by foreign travel and the enjoy- 
ment of the arts. Even Mrs. Fontage’s 
dress had the air of being a last expedient, 
the ultimate outcome of a much-taxed in- 
genuity in darning and turning. One felt 
that all the poor lady's barriers were fall- 
ing save that of her impregnable manner. 

To this manner I found myself convey- 
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ing my appreciation of being admitted to a 
view of the Rembrandt. 

Mrs. Fontage’s smile took my homage 
for granted. ‘‘It is always,’’ she con- 
ceded, ‘‘a privilege to be in the presence 
of the great masters.’’ Her slim wrinkled 
hand waved me to a dusky canvas near 
the window. 

‘*It’s so interesting, dear Mrs. Font- 
age,’’ I heard Eleanor exclaiming, ‘‘and 
my cousin will be able to tell you exactly.’’ 
Eleanor, in my presence, always admits 
that she knows nothing about art; but she 
gives the impression that this is merely 
because she hasn’t had time to look into 
the matter—and has had me to do it for 
her. 

Mrs. Fontage seated herself without 
speaking, as though fearful that a breath 
might disturb my communion with the 
masterpiece. I felt that she thought 
Eleanor’s reassuring ejaculations ill timed; 
and in this I was of one mind with her; 
for the impossibility of telling her exactly 
what I thought of her Rembrandt had be- 
come clear to me at a glance. 

My cousin’s vivacities began to languish 
and the silence seemed to shape itself into 
a receptacle for my verdict. I stepped 
back, affecting a more distant scrutiny; 
and as I did so my eye caught Mrs. Font- 
age’s profile. Her lids trembled slightly. 
I took refuge in the familiar expedient of 
asking the history of the picture, and she 
waved me brightly to a seat. 

This was indeed a topic on which she 
could dilate. The Rembrandt, it appeared, 
had come into Mr. Fontage’s possession 
many years ago, while the young couple 
were on their wedding-tour, and under 
circumstances so romantic that she made no 
excuse for relating them in all their paren- 
thetic fulness. The picture belonged to 
an old Belgian Countess of redundant 
quarterings, whom the extravagances of 
an ungovernable nephew had compelled to 
part with her possessions (in the most 
private manner) about the time of the 
Fontages’ arrival. By a really remarkable 
coincidence, it happened that their courier 
(an exceptionally intelligent and superior 
man) was an old servant of the Countess’s, 
and had thus been able to put them in the 
way of securing the Rembrandt under the 
very nose of an English Duke, whose agent 
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had been sent to Brussels to negotiate for 
its purchase. Mrs. Fontage could not 
recall the Duke’s name, but he was a great 
collector and had a famous Highland castle, 
where somebody had been murdered, and 
which she herself had visited (by moon- 
light) when she had traveled in Scotland 
asa girl. The episode had, in short, been 
one of the most interesting ‘‘experiences’’ 
of a tour almost chromo-lithographic in 
vivacity of impression; and they had always 
meant to go back to Brussels for the sake 
of reliving so picturesque a moment. Cir- 
cumstances (of which the narrator’s sur- 
roundings declared the nature) had persist- 
ently interfered with the projected return 
to Europe, and the picture had grown 
doubly valuable as representing the high- 
water mark of their artistic emotions. Mrs. 
Fontage’s moist eye caressed the canvas. 
‘There is only,’’ she added, with a per- 
ceptible effort, ‘‘one slight drawback: the 
picture is not signed. But for that, the 
Countess, of course, would have sold it to 
amuseum. All the connoisseurs who have 
seen it pronounce it an undoubted Rem- 
brandt, in the artist’s best manner; but 
the museums’’—she arched her brows in 
smiling recognition of a well-known weak- 
ness—‘‘give the preference to signed ex- 
amples - 

Mrs. Fontage’s words evoked so touching 
a vision of the young tourists of fifty years 
ago, intrusting to an accomplished and 
versatile courier the direction of their help- 
less zeal for art, that I lost sight for a 
moment of the point at issue. The old 
Belgian Countess, the wealthy Duke with 
a feudal castle in Scotland, Mrs. Fontage’s 
own maiden pilgrimage to Arthur’s Seat 
and Holyrood, all the accessories of the 
naif transaction, seemed a pert of that 
vanished Europe to which «4: young race 
carried its indiscriminate ardors, its tender 
romantic credulity: the legendary castel- 
lated Europe of keepsakes, brigands and 
old masters, that compensated, by one 
such ‘‘experience’’ as Mrs. Fontage’s, for 
an after-life of esthetic privation. 

I was restored to the present by Eleanor’s 
looking at her watch. The action mutely 
conveyed that something was expected of 
me. I risked the temporizing statement 
that the picture was very interesting; but 
Mrs. Fontage’s polite assent revealed the 
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poverty of the expedient. Eleanor’s im- 
patience overflowed. 

‘*You would like my cousin to give you 
an idea of its value?’’ she suggested. 

Mrs. Fontage grew more erect. ‘‘No 
one,’’ she corrected with great gentleness, 
‘‘can know its value quite so well as I, 
who live with it—-——’’ 

We murmured our hasty concurrence. 

‘*But it might be interesting to hear’’— 
she eddressed herself to me—‘‘as a mere 
matter of curiosity—what estimate would 
be put on it from the purely commercial 
point of view, if such a term.may be used 
in speaking of a work of art.’’ 

I sounded a note of deprecation. 

‘*Oh, I understand, of course,’’ she 
delicately anticipated me, ‘‘that that could 
never be your, your personal view; but 
since occasions may arise—do arise—when 
it becomes necessary to—to put a price on 
the priceless, as it were—I have thought 
—Miss Copt has suggested——’’ 

‘*Some day,’’ Eleanor encouraged her, 
‘‘you might feel that the picture ought to 
belong to some one who has more—more 
opportunity of showing it—letting it be 
seen by the public—for educational 
reasons—-——"’ 

‘*‘T have tried,’’ Mrs. Fontage admitted, 
‘*to see it in that light.”’ 

The crucial moment was upon me. To 
escape the challenge of Mrs. Fontage’s 
brilliant composure, I turned once more to 
the picture. If my courage needed rein- 
forcement, the picture amply furnished it. 
Looking at that lamentable canvas seemed 
the surest way of gathering strength to de- 
nounce it; but behind me, all the while, I 
felt Mrs. Fontage’s shuddering pride drawn 
up in a final effort of self-defense. I hated 
myself for my sentimental perversion of 
the situation. Reason argued that it was 
more cruel to deceive Mrs. Fontage than 
to tell her the truth; but that merely 
proved the inferiority of reason to instinct 
in situations involving any concession to 





the emotions. Along with her faith 
in the Rembrandt I must destroy not 
only the whole fabric of Mrs. Font- 


age’s past, but even that lifelong habit 
of acquiescence in untested formulas 
that makes the best part of the average 
feminine fortitude. I guessed the episode 
of the picture to be inextricably inter- 
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woven with the traditions and convictions 
which served to veil Mrs. Fontage’s des- 
titution not only from others, but from 
herself. Viewed in that light, the Rem- 
brandt had perhaps been worth its pur- 
chase-money; and I regretted that works 
of art do not commonly sell on the merit 
of the moral support they may have ren- 
dered. 

From this unavailing flight I was recalled 
by the sense that something must be done. 
To place a fictitious value on the picture 
was at best a provisional measure; while 
the brutal alternative of advising Mrs. 
Fontage to sell it for a hundred dollars at 
least afforded an opening to the charitably 
disposed purchaser. I intended, if other 
resources failed, to put myself forward in 
that light; but delicacy of course forbade 
my coupling my unflattering estimate of 
the Rembrandt with an immediate offer to 


buy it. All I could do was to inflict the 
wound: the healing unguent must be 


withheld for later application. 

I turned to Mrs. Fontage, who sat mo- 
tionless, her finely lined cheeks touched 
with an expectant color, her eyes averted 
from the picture which was so evidently 
the one object they beheld. 

‘*My dear madam ’ IT began. Her 
vivid smile was like a light held up to 
dazzle me. It shrouded every alternative 
in darkness, and I had the fiurried sense 
of having lost my way among the intrica- 
cies of my contention. Of a sudden, I 
felt the hopelessness of finding a crack in 
her impenetrable conviction. My words 
slipped from me like broken weapons. 
‘‘The picture,’’ I faltered, ‘‘would of 
course be worth more if it were signed. 
As it is, I—I hardly think—on a conser- 
vative estimate—it can be valued at—at 
more—than—a thousand dollars, say 5 

My deflected argument ran on somewhat 
aimlessly till it found itself plunging full 
tilt against the barrier of Mrs. Fontage’s 
silence. She sat as impassive as though I 
had not spoken. Eleanor loosed a few 
fluttering words of congratulation and 
encouragement, but their flight was sud- 
denly cut short. Mrs. Fontage had risen 
with a certain solemnity. 

**T could never,’’ she said gently—her 
gentleness was adamantine—‘‘under any 
circumstances whatever, consider, for a 
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moment even, the possibility of parting 
with the picture at such a price.’’ 


II. 


Within three weeks, a tremulous note 
from Mrs. Fontage requested the favor of 
another visit. If the writing was tremu- 
lous, however, the writer’s tone was firm. 
She named her own day and hour, without 
the conventional reference to her visitor’s 
convenience. 

My first impulse was to turn the note 
over to Eleanor. I had acquitted myself 
of my share in the ungrateful business of 
coming to Mrs. Fontage’s aid, and if, as 
her letter denoted, she had now yielded 
to the closer pressure of need, the business 
of finding a purchaser for the Rembrandt 
might well be left to my cousin’s ingenuity. 
But here conscience put in the uncomfort- 
able reminder that it was I who in putting 
a price on the picture had raised the real 
obstacle in the way of Mrs. Fontage’s res- 
cue. Noone would give a thousand dol- 
lars for the Rembrandt; but to tell Mrs. 
Fontage so had become as unthinkable as 
murder. I had, in fact, on returning from 
my first inspection of the picture, refrained 
from imparting to Eleanor my opinion of 
its value. Eleanor is porous, and I knew 
that sooner or later the unnecessary truth 
would exude through the loose texture of 
her dissimulation. Not infrequently she 
thus creates the miseries she alleviates; and 
I have sometimes suspected her of paining 
people in order that she might be sorry for 
them. I had, at all events, cut off retreat 
in Eleanor’s direction; and the remaining 
alternative carried me straight to Mrs. 
Fontage. 

She received me with 
manding sweetness. The room was even 
barer than before—I believe the carpet 
was gone—but her manner built up about 
her a palace to which I was welcomed with 
high state; and it was as a mere incident 
of the ceremony that I was presently made 
aware of her decision to sell the Rembrandt. 
My previous unsuccess in planning how to 
deal with Mrs. Fontage had warned me to 
leave my farther course to chance; and I 
listened to her explanation with complete 
detachment. She had resolved to travel 
for her health; her doctor advised it, and 
as her absence might be indefinitely pro- 


the same com- 
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longed, she had reluctantly decided to part 
with the picture in order to avoid the ex- 
pense of storage and insurance. Her voice 
drooped at the admission, and she hurried 
on, detailing the vague itinerary of a jour- 
ney that was to combine long-promised 
visits to impatient friends with various 
‘‘interesting opportunities’ less definitely 
specified. The poor lady’s skill in rearing 
a screen of verbiage about her enforced 
avowal had distracted me from my own 
share in the situation, and it was with 
dismay that I suddenly caught the drift of 
her assumptions. She expected me to buy 
the Rembrandt for the museum; she had 
taken my previous valuation as a tentative 
bid, and when I came to my senses she was 
in the act of accepting my offer. 

Had I had a thousand dollars of my own 
to dispose of, the bargain would have been 
concluded on the spot; but I was in the 
impossible position of being materially un- 
able to buy the picture and morally unable 
to tell her that it was not worth acquiring 
for the museum. 

I dashed into the first evasion in sight. 
I had no authority, I explained, to pur- 
chase pictures for the museum without the 
consent of the committee. 

Mrs. Fontage coped for a moment in 
silence with the incredible fact that I had 
rejected her offer; then she ventured, 
with a kind of pale precipitation: ‘‘But I 
understood—Miss Copt tells me that you 
practically decide such matters for the 
committee.’’ I could guess what the 
effort had cost her. 

‘*My cousin is given to generalizations. 
My opinion may have some weight with 
the committee oe 

‘* Well, then———’’she timidly prompted. 

‘*For that very reason I can’t buy the 
picture.’’ 

She said, with a drooping note, ‘‘I don’t 
understand.’ 

‘*Yet you told me,’’ I reminded her, 
‘*that you knew museums didn’t buy -un- 
signed pictures.’’ 

‘‘Not for what they are worth! Every 
one knows that. But I—TI understood— 
the price you named ’* Her pride 
shuddered back from the abasement. ‘‘It’s 
a misunderstanding then,’’ she faltered. 

To avoid looking at her, I glanced des- 
perately at the Rembrandt. Could I g 
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But reason rejected the possibility. Even 
if the committee had been blind—and they 
all were but Crozier—I simply shouldn’t 
have dared to do it. I stood up, feeling 
that to cut the matter short was the only 
alleviation within reach. 

Mrs. Fontage had summoned her indom- 
itable smile; but its brilliancy dropped, as 
I opened the door, like a candle blown out 
by a draft. 

‘‘Tf there’s any one else—if you knew 
any one who would care to see the picture, 
I should be most happy *» She kept 
her eyes on me, and I saw that, in her 
case, it hurt less than to look at the Rem- 





brandt. ‘‘I shall have to leave here, you 
know,’’ she panted; ‘‘if nobody cares to 
have it ee 





IIl. 


That evening at my club, I had just suc- 
ceeded in losing sight of Mrs. Fontage in 
the fumes of an excellent cigar, when a 
voice at my elbow evoked her harassing 
image. 

“IT want to talk to you,’’ the speaker 
said, ‘‘about Mrs. Fontage’s Rembrandt.’’ 

‘*There isn’t any,’’ I was about to 
growl; but looking up I recognized the 
confiding countenance of Mr. Jefferson 
Rose. 

Mr. Rose was known to me chiefly as a 
young man suffused with a vague enthu- 
siasm for Virtue and my cousin Eleanor. : 

One glance at his glossy exterior con- 
veyed the assurance that his morals were as 
immaculate as his complexion and his linen. 
Goodness exuded from his moist eye, his 
liquid voice, the warm, damp pressure of 
his trustful hand. He had always struck 
me as one of the most uncomplicated 
organisms I had ever met. His ideas 
were as simple and inconsecutive as the 
propositions in a primer, and he spoke 
slowly, with a kind of uniformity of 
emphasis that made his words stand out 
like the: raised type for the blind. An 
obvious incapacity for abstract conceptions 
made him peculiarly susceptible to the 
magic of generalization, and one felt he 
would have been at the mercy of any Cause 
that spelled itself with a capital letter. 
It was hard to explain how, with such a 
superabundance of merit, he managed to 
be a good fellow: I can only say that he 

30 
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performed the astonishing feat as naturally 
as he supported an invalid mother and two 
sisters on the slender salary of a banker’s 
clerk. He sat down beside me with an air 
of bright expectancy. 

‘‘Tt’s a remarkable picture, isn’t it?’’ he 
said. 

**You’ve seen it?’’ 

‘‘I’ve been so fortunate. Miss Copt 
was kind enough to get Mrs. Fontage’s 
permission; we went this afternoon.’’ 

I inwardly wished that Eleanor had 
selected another victim; unless indeed the 
visit were part of a plan whereby some 
third person, better equipped for the culti- 
vation of delusions, was to be made to 
think the Rembrandt remarkable. Know- 
ing the limitations of Mr. Rose’s resources, 
I began to wonder if he had any rich aunts. 

‘*And her buying it in that way, too,”’’ 
he went on, with his limpid smile, ‘‘from 
that old Countess in Brussels, makes it all 
the more interesting, doesn’t it? Miss 
Copt tells me it’s very seldom old pictures 
can be traced back for more than a gener- 
ation. I suppose the fact of Mrs. Font- 
age’s knowing its history must add a good 
deal to its value?’’ 

Uncertain as to his drift, I said, ‘‘In 
her eyes it certainly appears to.’’ 

Implications are lost on Mr. Rose, who 
glowingly continued: ‘‘That’s the reason 
why I wanted to talk to you about it—to 
consult you. Miss Copt tells me you 
value it at a thousand dollars.’’ 

There was no denying this, and I grunted 
a reluctant assent. 

‘*Of course,’’ 


he went on earnestly, 
‘‘vour valuation is based on the fact that 


the picture isn’t signed—Mrs. Fontage 
explained that; and it does make a differ- 
ence, certainly. But the thing is—if the 
picture’s really good—ought one to take 
advantage ? I mean—one can see that 
Mrs. Fontage is in a tight place, and I 
wouldn’t for the world———’’ 

My astonished stare arrested him. 

‘* You wouldn’t——?”’ 

‘*T mean—you see, it’s just this way’’; 
he coughed and blushed; ‘‘I can’t give 
more than a thousand dollars myself—it’s 
as big a sum as I can manage to scrape 
together—but before I make the offer I 
want to be sure I’m not standing in the 
way of her getting more money.”’ 
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My astonishment lapsed to dismay. 
‘*You’re going to buy the picture for a 
thousand dollars?’’ 

His blush deepened. ‘‘Why, yes. It 
sounds rather absurd, I suppose. It isn’t 
much in my line, of course. I can see the 
picture’s very beautiful, but I’m no judge 
— it isn’t the kind of thing, naturally, that 
I could afford to go in for; but in this 
case I’m very glad to do what I can; the 
circumstances are so distressing; and know- 
ing what you think of the picture I feel it’s 
a pretty safe investment - 

‘**T don’t think!’’ I blurted out. 

‘*You——?”’ 

‘‘T don’t think the picture’s worth a 
thousand dollars; I don’t think it’s worth 
ten cents; I simply lied about it, that’s 
all.’’ 

Mr. Rose looked as frightened as though 
I had charged him with the offense. 

‘‘Hang it, man, can’t you see how it 
happened? I saw the poor woman’s pride 
and happiness hung on her faith in that 
picture. I tried to make her understand 
that it was worthless—but she wouldn't; 
I tried to tell her so—but I couldn’t. I 
behaved like a maudlin ass, but you shan’t 
pay for my infernal bungling—you mustn’t 
buy the picture !’’ 

Mr. Rose sat silent, tapping one glossy 
boot-tip with another. Suddenly he 
turned on me a glance of stored intelli- 
gence. ‘‘But you  know,”’’ he said, 
good-humoredly, ‘‘I rather think I 
must.’’ 

**You haven’t-—already?’’ 

‘*Oh, no; the offer’s not made.’’ 

‘*Well, then ss 

His look gathered a brighter significance. 

‘‘But if the picture’s worth nothing, 
nobody will buy it ia 

I groaned. 

‘*Except,’’ he continued, ‘‘some fellow 
like me, who doesn’t know anything. J 
think it’s lovely, you know; I mean to 
hang it in my mother’s sitting-room.’’ 
He rose and clasped my hand in his ad- 
hesive pressure. ‘‘I’m awfully obliged to 
you for telling me this; but perhaps you 
won’t mind my asking you not to mention 
our talk to Miss Copt? It might bother 
her, you know, to think the picture isn’t 
exactly up to the mark; and it won’t make 
a rap of difference to me.’ 
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Mr. Rose left me to a sleepless night. 
The next morning my resolve was formed, 
and it carried me straight to Mrs. Font- 
age’s. She answered my knock by step- 
ping out on the landing, and as she shut 
the door behind her I caught a glimpse of 
her devastated interior. She mentioned, 
with a careful avoidance of the note of 
pathos on which our last conversation had 
closed, that she was preparing to leave that 
afternoon; and the trunks obstructing the 
threshold showed that her preparations 
were nearly complete. They were, I felt 
certain, the same trunks that, strapped be- 
hind a rattling vettura, had accompanied 
the bride and groom on that memorable 
voyage of discovery of which the booty 
had till recently adorned her walls; and 
there was a dim consolation in the thought 
that those early ‘‘finds’’ in coral and Swiss 
wood-carving, in lava and alabaster, still 
lay behind the worn locks, secure in the 
inviolability of worthlessness. 

Mrs. Fontage, on the landing, among 
her strapped and ‘corded treasures, main- 
tained the same air of stability that made 
it impossible, even under such conditions, 
to regard her flight as anything less dig- 
nified than a departure. It was the moral 
support of what she tacitly assumed that 
enabled me to set forth with proper delib- 
eration the object of my visit; and she 
received my announcement with an absence 
of surprise that struck me as the very 
flower of tact. Under cover of these mut- 
ual assumptions, the transaction was rap- 
idly concluded; and it was not till the 
canvas passed into my hands that, as 
though the physical contact had unnerved 
her, Mrs. Fontage suddenly faltered. 
‘*Tt’s the giving it up-—’’ she stammered, 
disguising herself to the last; and I hast- 
ened away from the collapse of her splendid 
effrontery. 

I need hardly point out that I had acted 
impulsively, and that reaction from the 
most honorable impulses is sometimes 
attended by moral perturbation. My mo- 
tives had indeed been mixed enough to 
justify some uneasiness, but this was 
allayed by the instinctive feeling that it 
is more venial to defraud an institution 
than a man. Since Mrs. Fontage had to 


be kept from starving by means not 
wholly defensible, it was better that the 
obligation should be borne by a rich in- 
stitution than an impecunious youth. I 
doubt, in fact, if my scruples would have 
survived a night’s sleep, had they not 
been complicated by some uncertainty as to 
my own future. It was true that, subject 
to the purely formal assent of the com- 
mittee, I had full power to buy for the 
museum, and that the one member of the 
committee likely to dispute my decision 
was opportunely traveling in Europe; but 
the picture once in place I must face the 
risk of any expert criticism to which 
chance might expose it. I dismissed this 
contingency for future study, stored the 
Rembrandt in the cellar of the museum, 
and thanked heaven that Crozier was 
abroad. 

Six months later, he strolled into my 
office. I had just concluded, under con- 
ditions of exceptional difficulty, and on 
terms unexpectedly benign, the purchase 
of the great Bartley Reynolds; and this 
circumstance, by relegating the matter of 
the Rembrandt to a lower stratum of con- 
sciousness, enabled me to welcome Crozier 
with unmixed pleasure. My security was 
enhanced by his appearance. His smile 
was charged with amiable reminiscences, 
and I inferred that his trip had put him in 
the humor to approve of everything, or 
at least to ignore what fell short of his 
approval. I had therefore no uneasiness 
in accepting his invitation to dine that 
evening. It is always pleasant to dine 
with Crozier and never more so than when 
he is just back from Europe. His con- 
versation gives even the food a flavor of 
the Café Anglais. 

The repast was delightful, and it was 
not till we had finished a Camembert 
which he must have brought over with 
him, that my host said, in a tone of 
after-dinner perfunctoriness, ‘‘I see you've 
picked up a picture or two since I left.’’ 

I assented. ‘‘The Bartley Reynolds 
seemed too good an opportunity to miss, 
especially as the French government was 
after it. Ithink we got it cheap——”’ 

‘*Connu, connu,’’ said Crozier, pleas- 
antly. ‘‘I know all about the Reynolds. 
It was the biggest kind of a haul and I 
congratulate you. Best stroke of business 
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we’ve done yet. But tell me about the 
other picture—the Rembrandt.”’ 

‘*T never said it was a Rembrandt.’’ I 
could hardly have said why, but I felt dis- 
tinctly annoyed with Crozier. 

‘‘Of course not. There’s ‘Rembrandt’ 
on the frame, but I saw you’d modified it 
to ‘Dutch School’; I apologize.’’ He 
paused, but I offered no explanation. 
‘*What about it?’’ he went on. ‘‘Where 
did you pick it up?’’ As he leaned to 
the flame of the cigar-lighter, his face 
seemed ruddy with enjoyment. 

‘*T got it for a song,’’ I said. 

‘*A thousand, I think?’’ 

‘*Have you seen it?’’ I asked abruptly. 

‘*Went over the place this afternoon and 
found it in the cellar. Why hasn’t it 
been hung, by the way?’’ 

I paused a moment. ‘‘I’m waiting sa 

‘*To——?”” 

‘*To have it varnished.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’ He leaned back and poured 
himself a second glass of Chartreuse. The 


smile he confided to its golden depths pro- 
voked me to challenge him with— 
‘*What do you think of it?’’ 


‘*The Rembrandt?’’ He lifted his eyes 
from the glass. ‘‘Just what you do.”’ 

‘*Tt isn’t a Rembrandt. ”’ 

**T apologize again. You call it, I be- 
lieve, a picture of the same period?’’ 

‘*T’m uncertain of the period.’’ 

‘“‘H’m.’’? He glanced appreciatively 
along his cigar. ‘‘What are you certain 
of?’’ 

‘*That it’s a damned bad picture,’’ I 
said, savagely. 

He nodded. ‘‘Just so. 
wanted to know.’’ 

mer 

‘*We—I—the committee, in short. 
You see, my dear fellow, if you hadn’t 
been certain it was a damned bad picture 
our position would have been a little awk- 
ward. As it is, my remaining duty—I 
ought to explain that in this matter I’m 
acting for the committee—is as simple as 
it’s agreeable. *’ 

‘I'll be hanged,’’ I burst out, ‘‘if I 
understand one word you're saying !’’ 

He fixed me with a kind of cruel joy- 
ousness. ‘* You will—you wwill,’’ he 
assured me; ‘‘at least, you'll begin to, 
when you hear that I’ve seen Miss Copt.’’ 


That’s all we 
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‘*Miss Copt?’’ 

‘*And that she has told me under what 
conditions the picture was bought.’’ 

‘*She doesn’t. know anything about the 
conditions! That is,’’ I added, hastening 
to restrict the assertion, ‘‘she doesn’t know 
my opinion of the picture.’’ I thirsted 
for five minutes with Eleanor. 

‘*Are you quite sure?’’ Crozier took me 
up. ‘‘Mr. Jefferson Rose does.’’ 

‘*Ah—I see.’’ 

‘‘T thought you would,’’ he reminded 
me. ‘‘As soon as I’d laid eyes on the 
Rembrandt—I beg your pardon!—I saw 
that it—well, required some explanation.’’ 

‘*You might have come to me.”’ 

‘‘T meant to; but I happened to meet 
Miss Copt, whose encyclopedic information 
has often before been of service to me. I 
always go to Miss Copt when I want to 
look up anything; and I found she knew 
all about the Rembrandt.’’ 

“<n” 

‘*Precisely. The knowledge was, in 
fact, causing her sleepless nights. Mr. 
Rose, who was suffering from the same 
form of insomnia, had taken her into his 
confidence, and she—ultimately—took me 
into hers.’’ 

‘*Of course !”’ 

‘“‘T must ask you to do your cousin 
justice. She didn’t speak till it became 
evident to her uncommonly quick percep- 
tions that your buying the picture on its 
merits would have been infinitely worse 
for—for everybody—than your diverting 
a small portion of the museum's funds to 
philanthropic uses. Then she told me the 
moving incident of Mr. Rose. Good fel- 
low, Rose. And the old lady’s case was 
desperate. Somebody had to buy that 
picture.’’ I moved uneasily in my seat. 
‘*Wait a moment, will you? I haven’t 
finished my cigar. There’s a little head 
of Il Fiammingo’s that you haven’t seen, 
by the way; I picked it up the other day 
in Parma. We'll go in and have a look at 
it presently. But meanwhile what I want 
to say is that I’ve been charged—in the 
most informal way—to express to you the 
committee’s appreciation of your admirable 
promptness and energy in capturing the 
Bartley Reynolds. We shouldn’t have 
got it at all if you hadn’t been uncom- 
monly wide-awake, and to get it at such 
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a price is a double triumph. We'd have 


thought nothing of a few more thousands 


‘*T don’t see,’’ I impatiently interposed, 
‘*that, as far as I’m concerned, that alters 
the case.”’ 

‘*The case 

‘‘Of Mrs. Fontage’s Rembrandt. I 
bought the picture because, as you say, the 
situation was desperate, and I couldn’t 
raise a thousand myself. What I did was 
of course indefensible; but the money shall 
be refunded to-morrow is 

Crozier raised a protesting hand. ‘‘ Don’t 
interrupt me when I’m talking ex cathedra. 
The money’s been refunded already. The 
fact is, the museum has sold the Rembrandt.’ 

I stared at him wildly. ‘‘Sold it? To 
whom?’’ 

‘*Why—the committee.—Hold on a bit, 
please. —Won’t you take another cigar? 
Then perhaps I can finish what I’ve got to 
say.—Why, my dear fellow, the com- 
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mittee’s under an obligation to you—that’s 
the way we look at it. I’ve investigated 
Mrs. Fontage’s case, and—well, the pict- 
ure had to be bought. She's eating meat 
now, I believe, for the first time in a year. 
And they’d have turned her out into the 
street that very day, your cousin tells me. 
Something had to be done at once, and 
you’ve simply given.a number of well-to- 
do and self-indulgent gentlemen the oppor- 
tunity of performing, at very small indi- 
vidual expense, a meritorious action in the 
nick of time. That’s the first thing I’ve 
got to thank you for. And then—you’ll 
remember, please, that I have the floor— 
that I’m still speaking for the committee— 
and secondly, as a slight recognition of 
your services in securing the Bartley Rey- 
nolds at a very much lower figure than we 
were prepared to pay, we beg you—the 
committee begs you—to accept the gift of 
Mrs. Fontage’s Rembrandt. Now we'll 
go in and look at that little head.’’ 


ASSERTION. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


I AM serenity. Though passions beat 
Like mighty billows on my helpless heart, 
I know beyond them lies the perfect sweet 
Repose, which only patience can impart. 
And when wild tempests through my being rage, 
“ Peace, Peace,” I cry; “it is my heritage.” 


I am good health. ‘Though fevers rack my brain, 
And rude disorders mutilate my strength, 
A perfect restoration after pain 
I know shall be my recompense at length. 
And so through grievous day and sleepless night, 
“ Health, Health,” I cry ; “it is my own by right.” 


I am success. 


Though hungry, cold, ill-clad, 


I wander for a while, I smile and say— 
“Tt is but for a time; I shall be glad 
To-morrow, for good fortune comes my way.” 
God is my father; He has wealth untold ; 
His wealth is mine—health, happiness, and gold. 





THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


By THomas R. SLICER. 


T is a fortunate thing for every boy that 
the faculty of imitation, which he car- 
ries up from the animal basis of the early 
history of the race, should be associated 
with an imagination which leads him to be 
a discoverer in his own right. The imi- 
tative survival in him would lead him to 
copy all that had gone before; but the 
creative imagination in him leads him to 
adventure something new, and by virtue of 
this the world gets on, sets itself higher 
tasks, and does them in a finer way. It 
was this that led Emerson to say, that ‘‘if 
two and two did not sometimes make five’’ 
we should never get on. It is the lumi- 
nous haze of imagination which covers all 
the boy’s future which leads him to fill 
his career, that is to be, with a greatness 
for which he hopes, and heroisms of which 
he dreams. It takes very comical forms 
in the child’s mind. He reads stories of 
knight-errantry, and all the world be- 
comes a beautiful woman to be rescued; 


he reads stories of discovery, and he wishes 
that all the world beyond his own little 
standing were a jungle to be explored, and 
that he might enter it, and map it out. 
He hears recitals of great military achieve- 


ments, and his wooden sword takes an 
edge, and his rattling drum calls to rally 
the forces of his playmates. But after a 
while, he gets down to the sober conviction 
that he has to take hold of the world’s work 
as it now is; not in the midst of applaud- 
ing spectators who surround the lists in 
which he lays lance in rest, but in some 
extremely arduous and painstaking way 
he is to choose which part of the world’s 
work he shall do; and it is a happy thing 
for such a lad if he understands that the 
word ‘‘profession’’ means, that which I 
set forth—make manifest; for when he 
gets this idea well in mind he will be 
saved many a false start, made for lack of 
questioning his own faculties, to see what 
they may achieve. It is a rare thing that 
a lad does not show some prevailing tend- 
ency of thought or temperament, which is in 
itself a process of natural selection among 
the tasks which as a man he may do. 


I recall very distinctly going, in an 
abashed way, to the study-door of my 
father, who was a minister, and knocking 
with most uncertain touch to know if I 
might come in. I had no fear of my re- 
ception, but I had great fear of the ques- 
tion that I was to ask. I was haunted 
with the idea—had been for long so 
haunted—that I must be a minister of re- 
ligion; and when the door was opened, and 
my father looked up from his task, where 
he was at work upop some duty of his own 
ministry, I said, with an abruptness which 
must have startled him, ‘‘What is it to 
have ‘a call to the ministry’?’’ His own 
conviction was at once made manifest in 
the promptness of his reply, ‘‘It is the 


feeling of certainty that you can do more 


good there than in any other work in the 
world.’’? I went away satisfied that I had 
not been treated to any mystery, but toa 
plain proposition, to determine whether I 
was willing to put the world’s work and 
my fitness against each other, and decide 
between them; and I think I may say—if 
I may be pardoned so personal a reference 
—that all doubt disappeared in that day as 
to what I should do in taking hold of the 
world’s work. I speak of this personal 
incident because it is fundamental to the 
whole question of the choice of a profes- 
sion. It is based in the outlook into the 
manifold activities of the world, not to 
choose between them by preference, but to 
choose between them by fitness. It is not 
what I wish to do, but what I wish to do 
with myself, being such as I am, that each 
boy must ask. 

With this state of mind thoroughly es- 
tablished, many other questions dispose of 
themselves. For instance, just now regi- 
ments and brigades of youth are marching 
steadily into the employments which have 
opened by the development of electrical 
engineering, and kindred professions. The 
boy who feels drawn to work in the field 
of physics, as electricity, entering that 
field is immediately aware of the great 
crowd ahead of him, entering at the same 
door, clamoring for the same kind of 
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work. If he is interested to do this work, 
and yet not adventurous, he is discouraged 
by the fact that he is among the competi- 
tors, and is not at all reassured when he is 
told that the present age is the age of elec- 
tricity, as the last was the age of steam; 
and it does not answer his doubts to be 
told that ‘‘there is always room at the 
top.’? He might very well make the 
answer that has been made before, that 
there is always room for one to go to the 
top, except that he is borne back and 
jostled by those coming down. The prop- 
osition that there is always room at the top 
is true, but it is a long ladder and the top 
is in the clouds. If, however, he must be 
an electrical engineer, and thinks that he 
is fit for this preéminently, either by his 
interest in the study, or by his natural 
aptitude for mechanics, and he cannot shut 
out the matter from his mind, then he 
should enter upon his career with confi- 
dence that he, and the subtle something 
for which we have as yet no name but 
electricity, and which nobody understands, 
are to have a partnership together; and 
that he is to watch the behavior of his 


partner, and take advantage of every op- 
portunity to coéperate with the electrical 
activities of the world. 

So it is in the profession of the law. 
Some men are born lawyers—a form of ex- 
pression which has been heretofore confined 


to the field of fine arts. For instance, if a 
lad has a dreamy and meditative soul, he 
will never make a lawyer; if he lacks 
logical faculty, and joins his thoughts to- 
gether anywhere, middle or end, he will 
never make a lawyer; if he has every 
other qualification, mental and tempera- 
mental, for the legal profession, as judged 
by his brains, and has not convictions, and 
is a stammerer, with an irritating squeak 
in his voice, he may make a lawyer, but 
he will never make a pleader. Thus arises 
at once the question as to how he shall 
take hold of the preparation for the legal 
profession, and who will direct his studies 
and control his efforts; as to whether he 
is to speak to the persuasion of men and 
the vindication of principles, or whether he 
is to advise as a counselor, who sits quietly 
where clients seek him, because he is wise 
and clear of mind. 

The same test of conscious fitness, or 
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aptitude, would confront the youth who 
looks upon journalism—or as it is now 
called, newspaper work—as a profession. 
Here he would have to measure his power 
of endurance; for he is to enter, if he so 
elects, the hardest-worked profession in the 
world; and he must dismiss from his mind 
his vision of sitting in leisured ease, to 
write long leaders which shall change the 
opinion of the world, and he must get used 
to the thought of a dirty police-court, with 
unkempt complainants and prisoners, often 
with low-class legal advisers, prosecuting 
and defending petty offenses; and unless 
he floats down into the newspaper office 
from above, he is sure to have to begin on 
this kind of work, or work as uncongenial. 
So apparently remote a matter as whether 
he has strong eyes may determine whether 
he may enter the ranks of the newspaper 
workers; for if he is assigned to duty upon 
a morning paper, it means long hours with 
artificial light, and sleeplessness and ex- 
hausting toil. So that in such a profession 
as this, health, endurance, eyesight, and 
above all, ability to keep himself above the 
irritations of newspaper work in its be- 
ginnings, must be possessed by any youth 
who wishes to enter this profession. 

Many a youth, about the time he enters 
college, says to himself, ‘‘I think it would 
be nice to be a doctor.’’ Well, he who 
would be a doctor must not be overnice. 
The training is exacting, and until one is 
hardened to it, disgusting. He must dab- 
ble in blood, he must be used to vile smells, 
he must endure rebuffs of those who refuse 
to be experimented upon by the untrained, 
and he must be willing to devote himself 
to study all his life, if he would not 
become a hopeless back number in the 
profession which is one of the noblest in 
the world. He must have a certain deli- 
cacy of touch if he is to be a surgeon; he 
must have a full knowledge of the human 
soul, if he is to be a physician; and deli- 
cacy of touch is not a thing easily to be 
acquired by the clumsy, and a knowledge 
of the human soul does not come simply by 
practice, but by intuition and human in- 
terest; and it is safe to say, that not even 
theology has been subject to such radical 
changes of thought, opinion and method, 
as the practice of medicine in the last hun- 
dred years. ‘‘Old fogy’’ is not applied to 
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electrical engineering, nor to the legal pro- 
fession, nor even to the ministry, so often 
as to that Bourbon class in the practice of 
medicine who ‘‘never learn anything, and 
who never forget anything’’; so that the 
most catholic mind goes with the practice 
of medicine, and a naturally dogmatic dis- 
position should convince any young man 
that he does not belong in that profession. 

As a further illustration of the convic- 
tion that ‘‘I can do more good in the world 
there than anywhere else,’’ let us take up 
the profession of the ministry of religion. 
This has certain attractions which the 
other so-called ‘‘learned professions’’ lack. 
There is no such long road before the 
minister whe has gifts, as before the young 
lawyer and the young physician. The 
wearying delays, the waiting for client and 
patient, are not felt by the minister, be- 
cause his graduation from the seminary, or 
his entry upon the work of his denomina- 
tion, finds him—if he is at all fit—waited 
for by a congregation already pledged to 
his support. It is the shortest road to em- 
ployment in the world except the day- 
laborer’s, and it has certain resemblances 


to that humble field of activity, which he 
will discover who enters the ministry. But 
however short the road, it is a profession 


which grows increasingly difficult. There 
never was so good a time as this in which 
to preach: there never was a time in which 
so few persons wished to hear a preacher, 
unless he has something vital to communi- 
cate. The pulpit has ceased to be the in- 
tellectual center of the community, and 
vainly hopes now to compete with the re- 
views and the authorities which are open 
to every reader. It does not present, as 
aforetime, to a pampered and revered 
group a great social opportunity. It has 
its social privileges widened by making 
the minister a sharer of the common life. 
He lives the life of every other man in the 
community. But this very fact presents 
not so many temptations of a personal kind 
as it presents opportunities for folly of a 
social kind. His life is more in the open, 
but is open to the charge of being un- 
practical in the very effort to be practical. 
The possibilities of folly for the clergyman 
from a long period of false training are 
very great. Having for so many centuries 
been a cloistered man, when he is taken 
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out under the uncovered heaven he is apt 
to blink for a while, until he gets his new 
adjustment to increased light. He is then 
apt to rush rashly into associations for 
which he has had no proper education, and 
may find himself regarded as a strange spec- 
imen which has wandered out of its proper 
inclosure: the other animals look at it 
askance, and rather pity its awkwardness 
and inexperience. Thus it comes about, 
that for the profession of the ministry of 
religion all men now in training must have 
instruction in sociology as well as in the- 
ology; for they are no longer required to 
give an ultimate opinion upon things which 
nobody can know, but to take a useful part 
in the things which everybody has to do. 
The young man, therefore, who inclines to 
enter the service of the ministry must make 
up his mind whether he has in himself 
the capacity to become a preacher to whom 
people will listen, and a practical worker 
of whose coéperation men will be glad to 
avail themselves. This is not said to deter 
any young man from entering the ministry, 
but to show that it is no longer a priv- 
ileged class, except as greater opportunity 
and harder work present a greater priv- 
ilege. We can all remember the time when 
the minister’s word had in it an authority 
gathered from his office; now it has au- 
thority only as contributed by the man; 
and since the time has gone by when any- 
body is afraid of the minister, it is essential 
that the minister himself should not be 
afraid of anybody; so that the courage 
considered to be necessary for the soldier 
and the lawyer and the man of affairs has 
come to be in a preéminent degree a part 
of the necessary equipment of the minister. 

The foregoing review of the opening of 
various professions for the entrance of the 
youth covers only a part of the field, and 
says nothing about the multiform activities 
of women, nor indeed many of the activities 
open to men. I have only tried to show 
that self-knowledge is the first element to 
the determination of a point at which a 
youth can take hold upon the world’s 
work. It does -not really matter what he 
does; everything depends upon the style 
of his doing it; all the world’s work con- 
sists in a man’s making the most of him- 
self. He need not fret lest some work 
should go undone because he does not do 
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it: let him rather be anxious lest he should 
be undone by not doing the best he can. 
Complete self-development results in useful 
work. No useful work can be done by 
the half-trained, half-controlled and wholly 
uncertain man. Five minutes’ conversa- 
tion with any man of affairs will instantly 
place the young man in possession of this 
fact; and the demand for exact methods, 
concentrated energy and entire devotion to 
one’s calling or task grows with each year 
more obvious. There is a premium put, 
not so much upon capacity as upon the en- 
tire command of the capacity that one has. 
It is for this reason that in taking hold of 
the world’s work the first thing to be 
achieved is the ability to gather up all the 
forces of one’s nature to a concentrated 
effort upon one thing. Unhappily, this 
does not apply to the mechanic arts, as it 
used to before the introduction of ma- 
chinery; and the subdivision of effort has 
made a man too much a part of the ma- 
chine; but it still holds good of the pro- 
fessions, where the focusing of attention 
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and the concentration of purpose, and the 
willingness to make out of oneself a part of 
the capita! to be invested in the employ- 
ment, are all conditions more than ever 
present; so that, after all, the essential 
thing is to be profoundly interested in 
some line of employment in which the 
questions of expediency, of taste and ease, 
and the crowded condition of that employ- 
ment, are but little to be considered. What 
one profoundly desires to do, argues a cer- 
tain aptitude for the doing of it. It may 
well be considered a message from the 
great world to the attentive listener; and 
I repeat what has been already said, that 
to do that thing which attracts one, with 
unassuming industry and painstaking care, 
will achieve distinction in any employment, 
no matter what distinction has already 
been .achieved by another; so that taking 
hold of the world’s work is a moral ques- 
tion dependent upon character in the 
highest degree, and calling for an earnest- 
ness of purpose which is little short of a 
passionate devotion to its object. 


SUMMER. 


By CLINTON SCOLEARD. 
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NEAR let us nestle to the Summer’s heart, 


For we must part with her, and’all too soon, 


Who mothers us with such a tender art, 


Who leans above us with so soft a croon. 


Never a chiding word, but all day long 


Thoughts that have utterance in the bloom of flowers, 


The spirit-moving harmonies of song, 


The soothing quietude of gentle showers! 


Then, while she'still may with her children stay, 


Closer and closer to her let us cling, 


For when she treads th’ inevitable way, 


Alas! how we shall miss her mothering! 
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MR. HUNT AT THE THEATER. HE RECOGNIZES SEVERAL FAMILIAR TYPES. 
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HOW CERTAIN RESTLESS SPIRITS AMUSE THEMSELVES. 
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THE NATURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE TIP SYSTEM, 


Copyright, 1900, by Arthur Young. 
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(The End.) 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE TO MARK HANNA: 
Better coach the men who handle the lime-lights before giving another performance 
From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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SOME POLITICAL ECLIPSES. 


From the Detroit Evening News. CHAIRMAN JONEs :—“ Say, I didn’t give that critter to you 
fellows ; I just loaned him to you." 


From the Minneapolis Tribune. 
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THE PURSUIT AND TRAMPLING OF TEDDY ROOSFVELT. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE “DISINHERITED KNIGHT.” 
THE HANNA ANTI-TRUST MARIONETTE SHOW, From the Philadelphia Inquirer. be 


From the Verdict, of New York. 
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GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


BY THE WoORLD's Most FAMOUS CARTOONISTS. 






THE PITY OF IT. 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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INTERRUPTING THE CLASS. 


From the Minneapolis Tribune. 







THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


VoIcE FROM ALOFT :—‘ Thank my stars, we're not near 
neighbors !"’ 


From the Chicago Record, 
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TRAPPED. 


From the Chicago Daily News. 
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The G. O. P.:—“ I guess you'll have to take it, Teddy.” 


Fiom the Denver Evening Post. WILLIE AND HIS PAPA. 
“Yes, Willie, he is for you. Nursie and I have trained him." 


Fiom the Evening Journal of New York. 
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